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Tue Commonwealth of Massachusetts, at the close of the Revolution, 
was deeply in debt. It had made great sacrifices, both of blood and 
treasure, and its public debt exceeded the value of its soil, and of all its 
goods, chattels and other convertible property. Seventy-eight years have 
elapsed since the close of the war, and energy, skill and frugality, although 

lanted on a rock, and in an area less than one-fourth that of South Caro- 
ina, have done their work. 

The Commonwealth has extinguished its debt, survived the successive 
shocks given to its commerce by the French war, the embargoes, the re- 
strictive acts, the loss of the first navy, the second war with England, 
tariffs and repeals of tariffs, and now exhibits a population of a million 
and a quarter, actually more than 170 to the square mile, and an amount 
of wealth assessed by the census of 1860 at $897,000,000. 

In this valuation many omissions occur. Little or no account is taken 
of deposits in savings banks, which now contain fifty millions. At least 
two hundred dollars in stock and furniture for each family in the State are 
free from assessment or seizure, and not returned in the valuation. This 
will amount to fifty millions more. 

Nor is anything included in this valuation for the property of the State. 

The navy yard, courts, custom-houses and arsenal of the United States. 

The schools, colleges, court-houses, vacant land and other property of 
towns, cities and counties. 
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The churches and other religious edifices, with the addition of these 
and the omissions of the assessors, who overlook a large part of the personal 
property, it would be safe to compute the wealth of the State as exceed- 
ing hundred millions of dollars, and averaging one thousand dol- 
lars for every person in the Commonwealth. 

The railway system has contributed much to this wealth.. It has given 
new valne to lands and waterfalls. It has cheapened the movement of 
materials and products, now estimated at four hundred millions annually. 
It has furnished new inlets for salt, plaster, coal and breadstuffs. 

During the decade from 1840 to 1850, when it expanded most, the 
valuation of the State rose from three hundred to six hundred millions, 
and during the last decade, when the expansion was less active, at least 
two hundred and ninety-seven millions more were added to the aggre- 
gate, and Massachusetts to-day exhibits an average of property per capita 
equal to that of Great Britain, enriched by the accumulation of twenty cen- 
turies, for her to-day, for thirty millions of people, is rated by 
the Edinburgh Review at six thousand millions sterling. 

This progress, of course, is not to be ascribed to the railway system alone. 
Nor is it due to the soil or climate, for they allow but few products to be 
raised. Nor is it due to artificial stimulants in the shape of tariffs, for 
Massachusetts has adapted herself to all systems, and asks no tariff to-day 
except such as the nation requires for revenue. Much is doubtless due 
to the inborn energy of her people and to her system of schools, by 
which her labor has been educated and her male operatives been enabled 
to average at least thirty-five dollars per month, while her female opera- 
tives have aE ae at least sixteen ; but one of the most effective pieces 
of mechanism she has set in motion by her educated labor has been the 
railway system. 

It has superseded canals, stages and teams, adapted itself to the ice and 
snow of her winters, successfully crossed her ranges of mountains, and, 
to some extent, superseded her coast navigation. 


II. Massachusetts commenced early in the career of improvement, and 
built the first canal and the first rail-road in the United States. Soon 
after the Revolution she began the Middlesex Canal, to unite the Merrimac 
River with Boston. Capital was then limited, but the work was com- 

leted before 1808, and when, long afterwards, New-York commenced her 
rie Canal, her commissioners came on to Massachusetts to examine the 
locks of the Middlesex. 

The Quincy Rail-Road followed, and upon this the stone for the Bunker 
Hill Monument was carried, by horse-power, on cars connected by frame- 
work, which are supposed to have first suggested the idea of the long pas- 
senger-car. ‘This rail-road preceded the Baltimore and Ohio and Albany 
and Schenectady Rail-Roads, the first passenger line of this country. 


Iil. No material progress, however, was made in railways until 1834, 
when sections of the Boston and Worcester, Boston and Lowell and 
Boston and Providence lines were opened, and the locomotive set in 
motion. 

The public are indebted to the Railway Times, of Boston, for a series 
of tables which exhibit the progress of our railway system, and furnish a 
large amount of valuable data, from which the public may draw many 
inferences. 

It appears by these tables, that in 1842 there were completed in Mas- 
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sachusetts 431) miles of rail-road, and in the succeeding fourteen years 
these increased to 1,325, an average growth of fifteen pe cent. per 
annum. Since 1856, the entire growth in Massachusetts has been but 
forty-six miles, or less than four per cent. per annum. With few excep- 
tions, the whole State has been threaded by rail-roads, and sixty miles 
more now in progress, or contemplated, will carry them through the 
Deerfield Valley, and to the extremities of Cape Ann and Cape Cod, 
and leave but little space for future expansion. There has been, how- 
ever, and probably will continue to be, a perceptible improvement in the 
condition of the lines of Massachusetts; and, besides the main lines and 
branches, more than five hundred and forty miles of second tracks and 
sidings have been laid down in Massachusetts. 

In 1842 the cost of the lines in this State amounted to $19,241,000 ; 
in 1860 it had risen more.than two hundred per cent.—to $60,107,000. 
In 1842 rail-roads had received a check, and became comparatively 
stationary; but in 1845 they received a new impulse, and from that 
period to 1851 the outlay for construction became large, averaging 
more than five millions yearly, and rising in the last named year to 
fourteen millions of dollars. 


IV.. The outlay continued, on a reduced rate, to 1856, when the cost 
had risen to. sixty-three millions; but from 1856 to 1861 a portion of 
the income had been applied to reduce construction, and a diminution 
of nearly three millions in cost has thus been effected, while the equipage 
and stations have been enlarged, and the tracks extended forty-six miles. 

The average net income of the lines appears to have grown from 5.26 

er cent. on cost in 1842, until in 1847 it culminated at 7.95 per cent. 
f rom this point it gradually declined to 5.68 per cent. in 1855. It is 
in in the ascendant, having risen from this to 7.10 per cent. in 1860. 
Com recurring to the income of the lines, it appears that the gross reve- 
nue has risen from $1,971,787 in 1842, to $9,936,391 in 1860; so that, 
while the length and cost of lines have trebled, the income has increased 
at least five-fold in the same period. The movement in revenue, although 
at times irregular, has been constantly progressive. From 1842 to 1845 
the passenger revenue increased at an average rate of eight per cent. 
annually. From 1845 to 1850 it gained 22 per cent. annually; from 
from 1850 to 1856, 7 per cent.; from 1856 to 1860, 1 per cent. The 
income from freight has increased more uniformly. From 1842 to 1845 
it averaged an annual gain of 22 per cent.; from 1845 to 1852, 15 per 
eent.; from 1852 to 1860, 10 per cent. And now the income from 
freight exceeds that from passengers, and defrays seven-eighths of the 
expenses of maintaining the whole railway service of the State. 

The number of passengers transported annually has increased to 
12,389,598, and the tons transported to 3,912,379. 

Upon referring to the expense account, we find a very slow and gradual 
rise from 72 cents per mile run in 1842, to 76 cents in 1851 ; but for the 
succeeding six years the rate rapidly advanced from 76 cents to $1 10 
per mile in 1857, an increase of at least 44 per cent. From 1857 the 
cost has rapidly declined to 89 cents per mile in 1860; and there is 
reason to believe, that if tolls and interest, now included in expenses by 
some of the rail-roads, were omitted, the rate would stand to-day below 
83 cents per mile traversed. 

These data shed some light upon the history of the past. 
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V. In 1848 the revival of business under the new tariff, the extension 
of the Western Rail-Road to Albany, and a reduction on railway charges, 
gave a new impulse to the system. Many lines were commenced, and 
much capital took this direction, Large returns of net income in 1847, 
when the Irish famine gave another impulse to travel and business, drew 
more. into railways, and a rapid expansion followed. 

The check | ete to manufactures by the tariff of 1846, which threw 
burthens on the raw material, drew still more capital into railways, and 

. for one or two years Massachusetts devoted, at home and abroad, at least 
twenty to thirty millions annually to rail-roads. 

With the discovery of gold in California and the expansion of rail-roads 
in other States, there came an increased demand for capital and artisans ; 
interest and wages advanced; competition arose; renovation became 
necessary ; expenses increased, and heavy losses and sacrifices followed. 


VI. The net income declined, and the value of stocks depreciated as 
a necessary consequence. 

This decline, and the shock _ by 1857 to credit and to enterprise, 
again reduced prices and taught economy. The number and speed of 
trains were reduced; supernumeraries were discharged; materials and 
wages fell; coal was substituted for wood, with great advantage; debts 
were funded, and income applied to the reduction of indebtedness. 

As cost was thus diminished, the natural growth of business, which 
has attended rail-roads in every country, aided by a diminution of ex- 
pense, has promoted recovery ; stocks have again risen from their depres- 
sion. They are fast recovering the confidence of the public, and are 
again considered a safe and remunerative class of investments. 

Some effects have followed the growth of railways in Massachusetts 
which deserve the attention of the political economist : 


First.—They have superseded three important canals, which were once 
in active use, the Middlesex, the Hampshire and Hampden, and the 
Blackstone, with a series of works on the Connecticut and Merrimac. 
Cheap and rapid transit on lines which crossed both rivers and moun- 
tains and bid defiance to winter’s ice and snow, diverted the traffic from 
the slow canal with its wearisome lockage, ice-bound half the year. 
Canals are now abandoned in Massachusetts. 

Second.—They have greatly stimulated the growth of cities and vil- 
lages, attracting population and manufactures to the line of the iron way. 
The growth of population in Massachusetts, still more than two per cent. 
annually, is confined to cities and villages. Some of the inferior farms 
have been devoted to the production of fuel, in many places worth $3 
per cord as it stands, although other farms are more highly cultivated. 

Third.—The freight has grown with more rapidity than the passenger 
traffic. In 1842 it furnished but one-third the revenue; now it supplies 
more than half, and still continues to gain upon passengers. Much of 
this freight may be regarded as the creation of the railway. Masses of 
ice, coal and timber are thus set in motion, and made tributary to com- 
merce and useful to the world. 

Fourth.—The State is able, by its railway system, to convene its 
people, to concentrate its whole military force upon a single point and 
in a single day, upon a few hours’ notice. The votes of two hundred 
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thousand citizens are announced the morning after the polls are closed. 
Immense bodies are collected on festive days, and in the event of any 
attack upon the State, this power of rapid concentration and action will 
be most effective for the common defence. 


Fifth.—The effects of high and low prices have been effectually tested. 
The charge for passengers has ranged from 44 to 2 cents per mile, upon 
various lines and at various periods. Competition, experiment and suc- 
cess have reduced prices to the lower standard, and with the growth of 
expenses and in periods of depression they have again advanced. 

w prices increased numbers, stimulated building and promoted the 
growth of traffic, while they have awakened the jealousy of stockholders 
engaged in trade, who usually look to the advance of prices as the sure 
road to wealth. 

The result has been, that the public mind is settling down upon the 
rate of 2 to 3 cents per passenger a mile for the long traffic, and 2 cents 
per mile for the short traffic, with a charge for season tickets equivalent 
to 1 or 1} cents a mile for each passage. 

The freight is allowed to vary according to value, quantity, distance and 
gradients, from 14 to 8 cents per mile. 

Sizth.—The rail-roads of Massachusetts have gradually reduced their 
debt until it now constitutes less than one-fourth of the capital of our 
companies, and their policy seems to be to effect its extinguishment. 
Out of debt, out of danger, is the lesson taught them by experience. Of 
late years they have reserved nearly a fourth of their income for reduc- 
tion of debt and improvements, and now hold nearly six millions in 
surplus and sinking funds. 


Seventh.—Another effect has attended the growth of rail-roads and 
their extension through the streets of cities, viz., the introduction of an. 
admirable system of horse railways—a minor edition of the rail-road 
itself. 


VII. During, the year 1860, fifty-seven miles of horse railways have 
been in operation in Massachusetts, and by the close of the year two of 
them were extended from Boston to Lynn, on lines ten to eleven 
miles in length; and during 1860, 13,695,000 passengers (actually more 
than on the steam roads) were transported upon the horse railways of 
Massachusetts, at an average charge of about 2 cents per mile. 

The cost of these lines is now reported as close upon three millions ; 
their net revenue is 9 per cent., and the cost of conducting them is rated 
at 20 cents in the cities and 15 cents in the country for each mile run 
by the two-horse cars, which transport usually not far from an average of 
fifteen passengers. The cost of transportation is thus apparently 1 to 14 
cents per passenger a mile, and where passengers abound, a charge of two 
cents per mile is found amply remunerative. 

Although the cost of these lines has been greatly enhanced by experi- 
ments and by a process known as watering the stock, viz., by issues at a 
fictitious cost, it is now generally understood that a horse railway can be 
made of good quality, at a cost of $5,000 per mile on country roads, and 
$10,000 to $15,000 per mile in cities, exclusive of the equipage, stables 
and changes of grade. 

We have thus glanced at the general system of the State, its progress, 
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its trials and its effects. To appreciate it better, it is desirable to exam- 
ine some of the leading railtonds of Mahoachicacita. 


VIII. The Boston and Worcester Rail-Road.—This road is one of the 
pioneer lines of the State. In the early spring of 1834, the first section 
of ten miles was opened for use, and on the morning of the first of May 
the locomotive was set in motion. There was no bonnet upon the engine, 
and a large of ladies, with their beaus, enlivened by a host of sparks, 
made their excursion by steam from Boston into the country. 

This line commenced with very limited means; and having no direct 
natural valley to follow, a devious route was pursued, conforming closely 
to the surface, with a ruling gradient of thirty feet to the mile, and a 
narrow location was adopted. A light edge rail, weighing less than forty 
pounds to the yard, was introduced and laid, principally upon ties of 
white cedar embedded in the primitive soil, and little space was allowed 
for drainage. 

The company were induced, by a grant of several acres of land, at a 
nominal price, to establish their Boston station upon the South Cove ; 
but in the provision of land and buildings, the growth of business was 
greatly underrated. The provision for freight consisted of an open yard, 
with a small wharf, store and freight-house, which would not receive at 
once more than two or three long cars. 

From 1834 to 1840, the whole capital raised was but $1,840,000. 

The equipage of the line consisted, for several years, of a few light 
engines and single cars, for both freight and passengers, some of which 
were imported from England. Worcester was then a village with four 
or five thousand people, whose trade sought the New-York and Providence 
markets by the Blackstone Canal. It offered so little merchandise, that 
for some time the average freight from Worcester to Boston did not 
exceed twelve tons per train. Until the close of 1839, the line drew a 
very moderate income from its light local traffic. Its rails were injured, 
its tracks disturbed by frost, its cars and engines worn out by use or gone 
out of fashion, and its dépéts unsuited to the day. Its charges had been 
as high as 4} ccnts per passenger a mile, and its rate for freight up to 
7 to 8 cents per ton a mile, from which rates it with difficulty paid a 
moderate dividend, and accidents frequently occurred, from the deterio- 
ration of its tracks and engines. 

But in 1839 the Norwich and Worcester and the Western Rail-Roads 
were opened, from tide-water at Norwich and the navigable waters of the 
Connecticut at Springfield, into Worcester, and a new impulse was given 
to the Boston and Worcester line. An investigating committee, in 1846, 
reported its defects, and suggested some of the remedies to the stock- 
holders, and prompt measures were taken for its renovation. The capital 
was rapidly increased, by stock and bonds, from $1,840,000 to $5,500,000, 
three times the original amount; the road-bed was raised, widened and 
graveled, new rails were provided, a second track laid, branches opened, 
and superior engines and long cars purchased. Several acres of land were 
obtained, at high prices, and extensive dépdts and engine-houses erected, 
and the revenue rapidly increased, and the dividends soon rose to eight 
per cent. per annum. 

For a time the directors adhered to their system of high prices, and 
induced the Western Railway to charge $6 50 per ton and $3 75 per 
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passenger between Boston and Springfield, and business was thus for a 
time repelled; and when the Western Rail-Road adopted rates very 
nearly the same as those now established, the Boston and Worcester 
line declined to take a pro rata share, and commissioners were called in 
to adjust the difference ; but gradually moderate rates were established, 
special trains, with season tickets and low fares, were set in motion, and 
now the Boston and Worcester Rail-Road exhibits a line fringed with 
villages, villas and suburban residences, and has raised its revenue from 
$210,000 in 1837 to more than a million in 1860. It has, doubtless, in 
the past, shown some want of prescience. It has made more branches 
than are profitable ; the renovation of its tracks and road-bed, and the ac- 
quisition of land after use have enhanced its value, and doubtless carried 
its capital to an unnecessary height ; but in the past ten years its cost has 
been reduced from income more than half a million. It divides eight per 
cent., and it is now conducted, by its present officers, with a degree of 
promptitude, efficiency and success alike acceptable to the public and 
the shareholders. 


IX. The Boston and Lowell Rail-Road.—This line, from Boston to 
Lowell, twenty-five miles, was constructed at the same time with the 
Boston and Worcester, and considered a very bold experiment, as it run 
nearly parallel with the Middlesex Canal. Its engineer aimed at a level 
route, and its gradients, except for a few feet near its Lowell terminus, 
did not exceed ten feet to the mile, and heavy expenses in cuts and 
embankments were incurred to secure this gradient and curves of large 
radius. Road crossings were generally avoided, extensive dépét grounds 
and accommodations were obtained at Cambridge and Boston, a liberal 
rovision was made for the future, and a secend track was soon provided. 
he fish-belly rail, popular in England, was first selected, and laid down 
upon stone cross-ties, upon a well-ballasted surface. These ties have 
proved less elastic and durable than those of wood. The cost of the 
line in 1837 was but $1,500,000, but it was carried soon after, by the 
completion of its second tracks and dépét grounds, to $1,800,000 ; and, 
with a slight addition of debt for new equipage and the short branch at 
Woburn, the capital, for some twenty years, has continued stationary. 
The standstill olicy has, until very recently, been the policy of the 
Boston and Lowell line; and this is almost as dangerous as the expansion 
policy. While the city of Lowell and the local business were annually 
progressive, other parties took up the subject of branches, and shaped 
them so as to divert the legitimate business of the Boston and Lowell 
line. A line was carried from Nashua to Worcester, diverting largely 
from the trunk line. The Manchester and Lawrence line made another 
diversion from the trunk line. The Lowell and Salem Rail-Road became 
another competitor, and, crossing the Boston and Maine, which might 
easily have been retained as a tributary, competed for all the heavy 
freight of the factories, and for a part of the Boston passenger. The 
Fitchburg line diverted also a business that might have been attracted 
to the Boston and Lowell and the trunk of the Boston and Lowell line. 
Like a solid oak, stripped of its leaves and denuded of its branches, it 
stood for a time almost in solitary grandeur, a warning to other lines 
not to neglect branch accommodation. Its stock declined from a high 
premium to about fifty per cent. At length a new policy was inaugu- 
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rated. Treaties were made, binding more closely to it the Nashua and 
Lowell line, and giving it the control. of the Lowell branches. The 
diversion. of business was thus arrested, and, under the able management 
of the present dynasty, the stock has risen above par, and good dividends 
are returned to the stockholders. 


X. The Boston and Providence Rail-Road.—This line, 43 miles in 
length, is coeval also with the Boston and Worcester, and in 1835 came 
into active operation. 

Its original cost was a little less than $1,800,000, and as it occupied 
an important route both to Providence and New-York, and succeeded to 
a large business previously conducted by teams and stages, it soon became 
a successful enterprise and made large dividends to the stockholders. It 
was distinguished at first for high charges. Its rates for passengers were 
4% to 5 cents per mile, and its rate for freight was five dollars per ton, or 
twelve cents per tor.a mile. But these high rates and a close and exclu- 
sive alliance with a line of steamers running through the Sound, aroused 
jealousy and opposition. 

The Seekonk Branch was built, and a strenuous effort made to break 
the monopoly, which involved the company in a considerable expenditure. 
After this the Norwich and Worcester line obtained the State aid, and 
was pressed through with energy and much popular favor, in consequence 
of the high charges upon the Boston and Providence line; and when this 
new line was opened, in 1839, the net income of the Boston and Provi- 
dence was reduced more than fifty per cent., and in 1840 its net revenue 
fell from ten to four and a half per cent. 

The directors, who had to this point resisted the popular current, 
were at length obliged to reduce their passenger rates twenty-five per 
cent., and their freight charges forty per cent. 

The effect of these measures was electric. Their warehouses soon 


overflowed with sti, “a a large amount of Providence business was soon 


diverted from New-York to Boston, and the foundation was laid for an 
active intercourse between Rhode Island and Massachusetts. The rail- 
road company was compelled to enlarge and rebuild its station-houses, 
and some gentlemen who had resisted all changes and listened with in- 
credulity to the predictions of the results which occurred, at length 
commended the wisdem evinced in the new measures adopted, 

From 1840 to 1847 the line continucd to revive with the rapid growth 
of business, and in the latter year had again recovered its early prosperity 
and made large and satisfactory dividends; but success itself is often be- 
wildering. 

Large expenditures were made for a costly branch from West Roxbu 
to Dedham, a point already reached by a branch; an improvement whic 
for a long time gave no adequate return. And further and still larger 
expenditures were made for a new route from the main track through 
Pawtucket to Providence, to avoid a ferry; some second track was also 
laid and costly buildings were erected. 

By these measures the cost of construction was suddenly doubled, and 
the amount carried from $1,800,000 to $3,600,000, without securing any 
important feeder to the line. 

is sudden change gave a severe shock to the company, which for 
several years found it very difficult to meet its interest, and a six per cent. 
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dividend, in place of the eight per cent. previously paid; but the gradual 

owth of business, the substitution of coal for wood and the beneficent 

d of time, are again reducing the cost and swelling the dividend. 

Had the West Roxbury Branch been omitted, and the Providence im- 

provements been gradually effected, no check need have been given to 

the prosperity of the company. This second lesson will probably need 
no repetition. 


XI. The Eastern Rail-Road.—This is another important trunk line, 
leading from Boston along the eastern coast, through Lynn, Salem and 
Newburyport to the line of New-Hampshire. It was opened to Ipswich 
in 1839, and to the State line in November, 1840. Before its construction 
many of the best appointed stages run between Salem and Boston, and 
the new line reduced at least one-half both the time of transit and the 
cost of conveyance. 

In selecting the original route it was a serious question whether it was 
most advisable to make a detour from Salem by Danvers and Charles- 
town to Boston, ihus increasing the expense, adding a few miles to dis- 
tance, but accommodating a large population and avoiding the ferry, or to 
adopt the more direct route by East Boston and the ferry. The engineer 
chose the least expensive and more direct course. The route he chose 
had certainly many advantages; it was nearly level, free from curvature, 
crossed few dinars at grade, and comported best with the very mode- 
rate means of the company. It was connected with Boston proper by a 
commodious steam ferry. 

In the construction of the line a light-edge rail was adopted. Ata 
subsequent period a heavier rail, laid on longitudinal sills, was introduced, 
but these sills were affected by the frost and were eventually discarded. 

The new line was for a series of years well conducted and eminently 
successful, It commenced with six per cent. dividends, in 1841, and 
raised them to eight per cent. in 1845, at which rate they were main- 
tained for the seven succeeding years, under the able management of 
Daviw A. Neat, Esq. 

In 1845 the cost of the line, including a branch to Marblehead, was 
but $2,471,561, represented by— 


The capital,........... OTe nR ask de tes 5 OCs $ 1,800,000 
State loan, funded at 5 per cent.,..........- 500,000 
host thes, bbe EO eee 125,000 


pS ee ae sis oka date eae 46,561 


$2,471,561 


And the net income over expenses and interest was $221,376, or 
more than twelve per cent. on the capital. And here we are again ad- 
monished how great are the dangers of success. Deterioration was then 
but little felt; the country was prosperous, the prospect of the future 
brilliant, and the company, in the course of 1846, commenced two 
branches to Salisbury and Gloucester. By these and other improve- 
ments the cost of construction was gradually increased, until, in January, 
1852, it had risen to $3,647,000, 


Represented by capital,............:.- «++ $2,850,000 
State loan, at 5 per cent.,...........e.00ee ; 500,000 
PUOMUNG WOUG 6 ccc ccc cedndgesstvcies fi 297,000 
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The company was still successful; its net income over expenses had 
attained to $817,000 in 1850, and it had continued to pay its cight per 
cent. dividends with great regularity ; but new perils were at hand ; the 
ran eed clement of a floating debt had grown out of the new branches; 
rival companies had built a branch from the Boston and Maine line at 
South Reading to Salem, which made the distance from Boston to Salem 
twenty miles, against fourteen by the Eastern Rail-Road. Another com- 
pany ri made a branch from the same line to the western side of the 
city 0 n. 

With fe direct and local route and other sources of business, it is safe 
to say that the Eastern Rail-Road could have put down these feeble 
rivals by competition at reduced prices; but its managers became 
alarmed, and fell into the error of buying both at an advance upon their 
cost, and into the still more serious error of constructing a new and cir- 
cuitous route from their maine line in Chelsea into the city of Boston, 
with a view to avoid the ferry, and launched into the heavy expenditures 
which both these measures required, without any issue of new stock, 
without any just appreciation of the cost, and with the burthen of a 
floating debt hanging over them, and money worth more than ordinary 
interest. 

A heavy debt was then created. Notes at one or two per cent, a month 
were thrown upon the market, and facilities afforded to an unscrupulous 
treasurer to dispose of funds. The net income was reduced. The prin- 
cipal part of it was absorbed by interest, and the dividends were sus- 
pended six years from 1854. 

It is difficult to determine from the annual reports the precise cost of 
the South Reading and Saugus branches, but from January 1, 1852, to 
January 1, 1853, during which period the branches were purchased, the 
floating debt was increased $665,906, most of which was probably paid 
for the branches. And from January 1, 1853, to January 1, 1856, the 
debt was further increased $1,487,000, nearly all of which must have 
sprung from the entrance into Boston and the defalcations of the treasurer 
incident to the floating debt created. 

In January, 1856, the account of the company, after its purchases and 
improvements, stood as follows: 


fe Oe ee re $ 2,853,400 
Funded and floating debt,............... 2,949,737 

$ 5,803,137 
In place of (in 1852,).........eeeceeeees 3,647,000 


While the debt had thus increased $2,156,137, the net income, which 
before the purchase and extension was, in 1850, $317,000, had actually 
fallen, in 1855, to $305,000. 

The entire outlay for the branches and extension, made at a period 
when labor and materials were rising, had thus resulted in a yearly loss 
of more than the interest paid on the whole outlay ; surely asevere lesson. 

The stock of this company, under this disaster, fell to 38 per cent., and 
a part of the burthen has been thrown upon the public, many of whom, 
on their way from Salem to Boston, have been compelled to make the 
detour by Saugus, (doubling the Cape or going round the Horn as the 
seafaring passengers express it,) and paying additional prices for increased 


detention. 
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But it is difficult to destroy a rail-road. For six years the directors 
have devoted income to debt, and have at length reduced the enormous 
debt nearly one-half. Income has gradually increased, the stock has 
risen to 72 per cent., the line has earned more than six per cent., and 
dividends on its capital have been resumed. The sky is not yet, how- 
ever, entirely clear; the present managers have yet to learn the aged of 
burnetizing their timber, and of conciliating the public by such mode- 
rate prices as were charged in the prosperous days of the road, and run- 
ning an evening train, to the neglect of which they may ascribe, in a 
greater or less degree, the new horse railway from Lynn to Boston. 


XII. The Boston and Maine Rail-Road.—This important line was 
originally a humble scion or offshoot from the Boston and Lowell Rail- 
Road. It was a branch of about seven miles, from Wilmington to An- 
dover. It was gradually extended to Haverhill, Exeter, Dover and Ber- 
wick, intersecting the Merrimac, Exeter and Cocheco Rivers at their lower 
waterfalls. 

Although the Boston and Lowell line had entered Boston with a direct 
route and double track, the branch was induced, by some neglect or in- 
attention to its interest, to apply, in 1844, for a separate entrance into 
Boston, relying upon the heavy toll it would save and the local business 
it might develop upon an independent track for its indemnity. Its 
prayer was ser by the State, and a new road, with double track, was 
at once laid into the heart of Boston, under the direction of James 


Haywarp, Esq., the eminent engineer who had been connected with the 
enterprise from its inception, and directed it until its completion. This 


is undoubtedly one of the best planned and most successful enterprises 
in the State. Judiciously located, carefully built, it has well rewarded 
the talent, experience and good judgment which have been devoted to its 
construction. Skilfully and liberally managed, it has built up villages 
along its line, given a great impulse to the city of Lawrence and every 
village it has touched, and drawn in feeders from every quarter. 

It has met with some drawbacks from fires and ambitious shareholders 
who would have grasped its power and patronage, and ousted those who 
were the authors of its prosperity, but it has surmounted all these evils 
and now stands on terra firma. 


XIIl. The Fitchburg Rail-Road.—After the completion of the Boston 
and Worcester and the Boston and Lowell Rail-Roads the triangle between 
them remained for ten years unoccupied. The great stage line from 
Boston to Keene, Troy and Rutland passed through Waltham and Fitch- 
burg, but most of the stages and teams were diverted, and the intervening 
country was depressed by the influence of the rail-roads to the right and 
to the left.’ Unsuccessful appeals were made to the Boston and Worcester 
direction to send off a branch from Framingham. Urgent requests were 
also made to the directors of the Boston and Lowell to construct a branch 
to Fitchburg; but this also proved unavailing, and, in 1842, Col. Arvan 
Crocker, who had made himself familiar with the country when the 
early surveys for a canal were made by Coil, Batywry, planned the en- 
terprise: of an independent line to Boston. He addressed the people 
Tae the route, called a convention, and took active measures to procure 
a charter. 
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The charter was granted in 1842. Very favorable contracts were made 
for construction, and the iron was purchased in England for the very low 
price of $22.75 per. ton, by a committee of the directors. Although the 
means of the company were limited, they made liberal provisions for the 
future. . They purchased some fifteen acres of land for freight grounds, 
fronting upon the harbor, and with tracks leading to deep water piers. They 
adopted a generous width of five rods in the location, a substantial rail 
and improved engines and cars, and by adopting a ruling. gradient of 
forty feet, and pursuing the course of several valleys, were enabled to make 
a surface road, and to touch many important villages. 

The road was substantially built in 1844, and the revenue of the en- 
suing year, about $208,000, confirmed the predictions of the directors, 
who had estimated it at. $200,000. 

The entire cost of the line, down to January, 1847, for fifty miles, in- 
cluding stations, equipage and some five miles of second track, was but 
$1,875,000. 

From January, 1845, to 1853 the line enjoyed a high degree of pros- 
perity. Its dividends ran to ten per cent., and its successive issues of 
stock sold at high premiums, at one period rising to 30 per cent. advance. 

Lines radiated from it to Greenfield, Bellows Falls, ir ag Mon- 
treal and Ogdensburg, and its directors, encouraged by the prospect of a 
growing business, were induced to extend the line across Charles River 
into Boston, to erect spacious warehouses and an elegant passenger house, 
to lay down a second track for the entire length of the line, and to avert 
competition were induced to construct several small branches. Passen- 
gers were transported at two to two and a half cents per mile, and a vast 
business in ice was developed, which was transported five to seven miles 
at forty cents per ton. 

At length, however, the day of trial came for the Fitchburg. The new 
routes into the interior called for additional and express trains at high 
rates of speed, and contributed no adequate return either in passengers 
or low-priced freight ; indeed, in some instances they diverted an important 
traffic in flour and grain from the Fitchburg line. 

The second track, although laid down with iron at forty dollars per ton, 
called for at least fifty thousand dollars annual net income to defray repairs 
and interest. The express trains required at least an equal amount, and 
rails, cars and engines, under high speed, demanded a large outlay for 
renovation. Coincident with this came a rise in labor and materials. 
Under the combined influence of these causes, the net revenue declined, 
and became inadequate to meet the customary dividend, and in 1854 the 
dividends were suspended. 

But the Fitchburg Rail-Road, although temporarily depressed, and al- 
though its great line of traffic across the Hoosac to Troy still remained 
unfinished, possessed great inherent vigor and recuperative power, and 
it had been honestly administered. Express trains have been withdrawn, 
speed reduced, all debts extinguished by surplus revenue, dividends have 
been resumed, and its bridges widened for side tracks and stations; a 
tributary line, twenty-seven miles in length, has been purchased, and 
paid for out of income, and a lease of $22,000 per annum has been 
extinguished ; a branch to Watertown, once suspended, has been adver- 
tised to run ; and now the Fitchburg line, with a growing business and 
vast provision of ground, wharves, stations and tracks for its great pros- 
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pective business, is frugally and faithfully administered, and stands in a 
position of strength and security. 

Among the remedial measures adopted by the present board was an 
advance on rates, which were placed low at the Se me of the enter- 
sie to invite and attract business. The rise on freight has proved bene- 

cial; the rise on passengers has been less satisfactory, having given some 
stimulus to horse railways, for the distance of seven miles from Boston ; 
and the managers of the line have found, in several instances, a reduction 
of rates highly beneficial. 

The Fitehburg Rail-Road Company now hold 150 miles of track in the 
main line and branches, at least three miles of water-front in Boston 
harbor, and a large surplus fund, costing, altogether, about $3,560,000. 

If we exclude terminal stations, dépdt grounds and equipage, the entire 
cost of its tracks, for superstructure, land, road-bed and construction, will 
fall below $14,000 per mile. 


XIV. The Old Colony and Fall River Rail-Road.—The Old Colony 
Rail-Road, from Boston to Plymouth, (the spot where the Pilgrims 
landed,) thirty-seven miles in length, was opened in December, 1845. 
It was not, however, fully completed until the close of the ensuing year, 
and suffered from having been run at sub-grade. With the exception of 
a commission paid to the treasurer, nominally for importing the iron, but 
really for his services in raising the funds, it was, like most of the Massa- 
chusetts lines, built with enconomy and fidelity to the interest of the 
company. 

e selection of the route was made by commissioners. They chose 
the Abington iu preference to the Bridgewater route, which was more 
circuitous, but more productive of freight and better adapted to future 
extension. The two routes diverge in the town of Braintree, eleven miles 
from Boston. 

The decision in favor of the Abington route led to a petition for a 
branch from Braintree to Bridgewater, passing through a favorable 
valley, and accommodating several growing villages. The company 
opposed this application, and made a short branch from Abington to 
Bridgewater to counteract it; but the branch was chartered, and has 
been gradually extended to Fall River, Fair Haven, Wareham and 
Hyannis. 

The adoption of the Abington route and construction of the short 
branch, followed by the new competing line, impaired the strength of 
the Old Colony Rail-Road. A floating debt was also thus created, and 
contracts were soon after made for the lease and equipment of the South 
Shore and Dorchester and Milton Rail-Roads, at six per cent. upon their 
cost, which eventually exceeded the estimate by nearly a quarter of a 
million; and to prevent the entire diversion of the Fall River line, a 
further contract was made to widen several bridges, lay a second track 
of eleven miles and erect one or two stations. When the Old Colony 
Rail-Road Company made these agreements, and increased its expenses, 
it was earning less than simple interest upon the cost of its line, it was 
subject to the weight of a large floating debt, and the rate of interest 
on all the securities it had to offer was verging upon eighteen to twenty- 
four per cent. per annum. 

In this dangerous posture of affairs a new president came into power, 
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and haga pers ag of issuing stock and bonds to meet the 
danger. By vigorous efforts the required. improvements were effected, 
the timber of the-new line was kyanized, the leased roads were equipped 
and the floating. debt extinguished. This was effected in 1847-1848, by 
the issue of stock and bonds at: ninety down to seventy-five per cent., 
and the safety of the company was thus effectually insured. Immediate 
measures were taken to develop the revenues of the line, by the adoption 
of those: rates which had been successful upon other routes, and a rapid 
growth of traffic was effected ; but the healing hand of time was required 
to bring up the income to a height sufficient to make returns upon the 
additional million necessary to cover discounts, fund the floating debt 
and complete the contracts; and the new president, upon his retirement 
in 1850, was obliged to content himself with the consciousness of having 
performed an unpopular and painful duty, and the approbation: of those 
who could appreciate his exertions. fore he retired, an effort was 
made to obtain for the company a grant of land on Five Point Chan- 
nel; but ‘the bill, after passing the committee, was defeated by ad- 
verse interests. A union with the-Fall River line was also recom- 
mended, but the stockholders were not ripe for that importaut measure. 
His successors in office toiled on, without marked success, for several 
years, conducting a losing and costly contest, and disposing of surplus 
property. This was taken by the company at its start, in ex e for 
stock, from speculators in the South Cove, who afterwards op the 
grant of other lands from the State. Meanwhile the Fall River. line 
moved on successfully, making regular dividends of eight per cent., while 
the Old Colony line applied its receipts to the purchase of its stock. 

Upon the application of the former for a new and independent route 
into Boston, an act was passed for the union of the two companies. 
Three referees were agreed ee the party selected by the Fall River 
line, the late Joun Davis, of Worcester, suddenly died, and the case 
was' heard by the survivors, who, in valuing the stocks, gave to the 
company earning less than half the per centage on capital earned by the 
other a premium of about ten per cent. over its successful neighbor, and 
made an award which is an anomaly in rail-road history. 

The Fall River line earned over twenty per cent. in 1852 and 1853 ; 
the Old Colony line, in the same two years, earned less than ten per 
cent., according to the reports under oath to the State. 

I¢ has been urged in favor of this award, that the income of the Fall 
River line was based, in part, on through business with New-York, which 
was subject to diversion; but it has proved reliable. It has been urged 
that the track, stations and engines of the Fall River line required repairs ; 
but its surplus income would have soon repaired them, and the engines of 
the Old Colony line have since required repairs nearly as heavy as those 
of the Fall River road. It has been urged that the Old Colony line held 
much real estate ; but this was depreciated in value, and, in part, a dead 
capital, while the Fall River Rail-Road has a cheap and productive surface 
line. The parties interested, however, preferred peace to war, and acqui- 
esced in the result; the referees pocketed five thousand dollars fees for 
a few weeks’ service, and the union, oppressive as it may have been 
to the gentlemen of Fall River, has answered all the predictions of its 
earliest advocates. 

The united company has made regular dividends of six per cent., its 
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revenue has extinguished the bonds, a large overplus has been 
accumulated for the benefit of the stockholders, who have patiently held 
the stock, and the road, well-administered in most particulars by its dili- 
gent president, is now se more than ten cent. upon its capital, 
of its short travel by high prices and horse 


although it has lost much 
railways. 


XV. The Boston and New-York Central Rail-Road.—The seventh 
line out of Boston is the Boston and New-York Central Rail-Road, which 
originated in the Walpole branch, chartered April 16th, A. D. 1846. 

ing the spring of that year seven petitions for rail-roads through 
Norfolk county came before the legislature. Rail-roads were successful, 
villages were aspiring, and there was intense solicitude and great rivalry 
exhibited by the advocates of different routes, and the most eminent 
counsel were arrayed - eto each other. The successful parties com- 
bined to defeat the bill reported by the committee, and the only line 
chartered was a branch from Dedham to Walpole. 
ing this contest a very vivid picture was drawn of the resources of 
the Blackstone Valley, and the next season, under a very favorable report 
of the feasibility of the route, which subsequent experience did not 
justify, the Walpole branch was extended, by charter, to Blackstone, 
under the name of the Norfolk County Rail-Road. In 1849 this line 
was opened to Blackstone. 

Its managers determined early to make this line a portion of a direct 
road to New-York, and spared no pains or expense to perfect the road- 
bed. It was built in the best manner, by able engineers and contractors, 
and such was the cost that the company was compelled to subject it to a 
heavy mortgage, and the income from local traffic did not more than 
suffice to meet the interest upon the debt. The parties who embarked 
in it were determined that it should still go forward, and another charter 
was obtained to extend it to the Norwich and Worcester Rail-Road and 
thence to Southbridge, in 1851, and twenty-two miles from Blackstone 
to the Norwich and Worcester line were opened for use at the close of 
1853, and some expenditures were subsequently made upon the exten- 
sion to Southbridge. 

A new line from Dedham to Boston, called the Midland, was then 
chartered, and the three lines combined under the title of the Boston 
and New-York Central Rail-Road Company, December 12th, 1853, and 
the entire line from Boston, near the foot of Summer-street, to the Nor- 
wich and Worcester line, 58 miles, was opened for use early in 1855. 

But the means of the company were exhausted, and the struggle ended 
with the opening of the line; valuable land and important streets had 
been crossed, a tunnel had been carried under South Boston, below the 
level of the tide, valuable lots had been engaged for stations and the 
rails had been laid before the gradation and masonry were finished ; 
inexorable land-owners called for their money, selectmen and commis- 
sioners for their bridges, the road itself for repairs. Rival companies 
were jealous, and threw a shade, not entirely undeserved, over the credit 
of the company, and in the summer of 1855 the company failed, and the 
trustees of the Norfolk County bonds entered for foreclosure, and made 
the middle section a tributary of the Boston and Providence Rail-Road. 
Various efforts have been made to revive the residue of the line, but 
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of land damages had a right to enjoin the nse pd not to run until his 
claim was paid, and the rails of the Boston and New-York Central, like 
the fowling-piece of Rre Van Winxtg, rust while the owners sleep. — 


The entire cost of this line down to 1855 exceeds $3,750,000. The 
holders of the Norfolk County bonds, in amount $412,000, alone receive 
the interest on their debt, although there is little reason to doubt that 
the road, which, in sections, unfinished, has earned $2,000 to 
$3,000 per mile, would, if finished to Southbridge, pay the interest on 
one or two millions, and when made a a og of a through line to New- 
York or Albany, as it well may be, would pay the interest on a larger 
amount. 


XVI. The Western Rail-Road.—We have now finished our'resumé of 

the seven trunk lines out of Boston, and must glance at the great Western 
Rail-Road, still the principal line of the State. It is a continuation of 
the Boston and Worcester Rail-Road, for a distance of 155 miles, from 
Worcester to Greenbush, opposite Albany, with branches to Hudson and 
North Adams. 

This line was commenced in 1836, received loans on mo: from 
Massachusetts and the city of Albany to the amount of five millions, and 
was opened for use at the close of 1842. 

The Western Rail-Road on its way to the West encountered very 
serious obstacles ; it crosses the Monadnock range of mountains at a 
summit one thousand feet above the sea, and the spurs of the Green 
Mountains, in Berkshire, at an elevation of fourteen fbendeed and forty 
feet, and threads the narrow ravine of the Pontoosuc, where it is inscribed 
into the sides of the mountain, passing from cuts seventy feet deep across 
the spurs of the mountain on to embankments seventy feet high, and 
over stone bridges sixty to eighty feet above the stream. 

The entire road has cost ten millions of dollars, has established exten- 
sive dépéts upon the Hudson, where it receives freight from the canal- 
boats, and has laid down a second track for a great part of the way. 

Its annual revenue is not far from two millions of dollars; it has for 
years regularly paid eight per cent. ; applies a surplus to improvements, 
and annually accumulates nearly two hundred thousand dollars in sinking 
funds, which already exceed two millions of dollars. 

In its infancy this road had a very severe struggle for existence. At 
one périod its stock fell to 40 per cent., and it became for a time a mere 
foot-ball for the brokers. Its chief engineer equipped the freight-trains 
with crab-engines, with cog-wheels and vertical tubes, which proved a 
very dear purchase, checked the freight business and greatly retarded 
the prosperity of the road. And yet they were so highly commended 
at first, that the gentlemen who opposed their purchase and predicted 
their failure, came near losing their seats in the direction for their opin- 
ions. Some of the same gentlemen were opposed because they advoca- 
ted the present tariff of freight and the fare of $5 and $4 to Albany 
from Boston, both of which are now understood to be the rates realized 
on the through tickets. The views of those who have studied deeply, 
and reflected much, although sometimes denounced as radical, erenduaily 
often become the established standard. 

The Western Rail-Road, although debarred by its heavy gradients of 
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seventy to eighty feet per mile, from carrying large masses of flour, 
grain and other cheap es at low prices, in competition with the sea 
route, has carried much valuable freight, has become a thoroughfare 


for travellers between Boston, Albany and New-York; built up many vil- 
lages, transported large quantities of local freight and greatly enhanced 
the value of estates upon its borders, and the aid furnished by Massa- 
chusetts and by Albany has enured to the benefit of both. 


XVII. The Troy and Greenfield Rail-Road.—The Fitchburg Rail- 
Road is extended from Fitchburg to Greenfield, a distance of 45 miles 
by the Vermont and Massachusetts Rail-Road, a line built in the most 
substantial manner, and which will form an important link in the new 
line to the Hudson, but which is now gradually paying a debt incurred 
in construction from its local business. Its gradients from the west are 
very favorable, none exceeding 45 feet to the mile. 

At Greenfield, the Troy and Greenfield line commences, and, pursuing 
the rich valley of the Deerfield, and touching Shelburne Falls, passing 
under the Hoosac Mountains and through North Adams, Williamstown 
and acorner of Vermont, falls into the Troy and Boston Rail-Road at 
the line of the State of New-York. 

By the close of the present year the line from Boston will touch the 
eastern part of the mountain, and the rail-road from Troy already touches 
its western base, and nothing will then remain to be done but a horse 
railway upon the highway over the mountain, to form the connection un- 
til the tunnel is finished. ' 

This great work is now making regular advances, and receives the 
benefit of a loan from Massachusetts, nearly sufficient to pay the labor- 
ers; it is regularly advanced as each thousand feet is completed. 

The tunnel has already advanced two-thirds of a mile at the eastern 
end; a shaft has been rapidly sunk half a mile from the western end to 
the depth of three hundred and twenty-five feet at the grade line, which 
opens two additional faces to contractors. 

The work from the eastern end, to a point some distance west of the 
shaft, consists of mica slate in vertical layers, which form a regular and 
sufficient arch and are easily penetrated. No water has thus far been en- 
countered sufficient to retard operations either in the shaft or drifts, al- 
though much was kindly promised by opposing engineers when a State 
loan was agitated. 

Mechanism, like that employed in the Mount Cenis and Saxony Tun- 
nels, will soon be applied to work the drills with such improvements as 
the able engineer, Mr. Haupt, has perfected, which it is believed will 
double the rate of progress. 

And the fact that the shaft just finished has required no pump, and 
has been worked rapidly and at light expense, will offer strong induce- 

‘ments for the construction of others. 

When this great work is achieved, the distance between Boston or 
Salem, Haverhill, Newburyport, Lawrence or Lowell and Troy, will be 
reduced between 22 and 30 miles The summit will be cut down 700 
feet; cheap fuel will be furnished, and the tractive power of the engine, 
compared with those of the Western Rail-Road, will be nearly doubled 
by a reduction of gradients and diminution of curves. 

The Commonwealth is now advancing five dollars per lineal foot on 
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the rail-road, and fifty dollars per lineal foot upon the tunnel, which will 
bably insure their completion. 

When completed, their effect must be in the diminution of distance, 
curves, summits, gradients and use of fuel, to reduce at least one-third 
the cost of transit between Boston and Troy, and to place the seaports 
of Massachusetts Bay nearly upon a footing with New-York for the ex- 

rts of western produce to Europe. ‘And if it be the intention of Mr. 

oop to secede and take with him the island of Manhattan, let her be 
assured that the old Peninsula of Shawmut will preserve and improve 
its union with the West and aspire to be one of its seaports. 


XVIIL We might point out the peculiarities and chief points of in- 
terest in the history of other lines of Massachusetts. 

There is the Connecticut River line, resuming its former dividend after 
shaking off the incubus of the Ashuelet Lease, against which it was in 
vain cautioned. 

There are the Nashua and Worcester, the Taanton Branch, Taunton 
and New-Bedford, Cape Cod, Newburyport and other lines earning good 
dividends by economy and forecast, but time will not suffice to describe 
them all in our limited space. 

A compendious view of the rise, decline and recovery of rail-road 
roperty in Massachusetts, and of its present position, may be taken, 
owever, from the following table of the prices of the leading lines of 

Massachusetts at different periods : 


Average Market Value of Rail-Road Stocks during the year 1845, and 
their market value in January, 1857, and April, 1861. 


Price, Price, Price, Dividend, 
Corporations. 1845. Jan., 1857. April, 1861. July, 1861. 
Boston and Worcester Rail-Road Co.,...$119 ..$83 ..$113 .. 4 per cent. 
Boston and Providence Rail-Road Co,,.. 111 .. 66 .. Il .. 4 * 
Boston and Lowell Rail-Road Co,,...... im0. ws eg OT ee 
Eastern Rail-Road Company,.......... — . ee a 
Boston and Maine Rail-Road Company,.. 112 .. 77 .. 115 By 
Fitchburg Rail-Road Company,........ 100%, 27°90: es. 208 ee a 
Western Rail-Road Company,....,..... 102 .. 89 .. 116 bo! 
Providence and Worcester Rail-Road Co,, coke wae ka ‘3 * 


Our brief resumé will have answered its purpose if it has enforced the 
lessons of experience that forecast, caution, frugality and patience are 
essential to the success of railways, that neither apathy or recklessness 
should guide their councils. That floating debts should be avoided. 
That the wishes and interests of the public must be regarded, and that 
grave errors are not to be corrected or counteracted by excessive charges ; 
and, above all, that the natural growth of traffic, if countenanced and en- 
couraged by the rail-road itself, will bring prosperity in its train in 
America as it has done in Europe. | 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CITIES. 





BALTIMORE. 


Tue leading branches of commerce at Baltimore, for some years, have 
been flour, grain, tobacco, guano, copper and coffee. From the eleventh 
annual report of the Baltimore Board of Trade, for the year 1860, we 
extract the following details : 


Vatve oF Foreign Imports anp Exports At THE District or BALTIMORE FOR THE 
LAST FourTEEN Years. 


Imports. Eeports. Imports. Eevports. 
$4,146,748 .. $9,826,479 | 1854, $7,750,387 .. $11,306,012 
5,245,894 .. 17,209,609 | 1855, 7,772,59t .. 11,675,996 
5,291,566 .. 8,660,982 10,140,838 .. 13,362,252 
6,417,118 .. 8,530,971 5 11,054,676 .. 11,398,940 
7,243,968 .. 6,466,160 | 1858, 7,954,422 .. 10,235,890 
5,978,021 .. 7,549,768 1859 10,408,993 .. 8,724,261 
6,331,671. .. 9,086,910 | 1860, 10,271,818 .. 10,968,599 


The inspections of flour have decreased of late years. In the year 


1852 they were 1,307,166 bbls. and in the year 1853 1,183,704 bbls. 
The export to Brazil was formerly much larger than it is now. 


Frour. Inspections IN BALTIMORE FOR THE LAST Five Years. 


1860. 1859. 1858. 1857, 1856. 
bbls. bbls. bbls. bbls. bbls. 
Howard Street, ...... 868,647 .. 296,245 .. 246,258 .. 264,471 .. 371,128 
299,927 .. 356,391 .. 342,487 .. 352,419 .. 386,286 
165,314 .. 104,571 .. 313,810 .. 208,872 .. 158,425 
132,627 .. 106,176 .. 50,046 .. 30,152 .. 24,475 








966,515 .. 863,383 .. 952,051 .. 855,914 .. 940,814 
RY cece cesscss  SAgeeO se FT,O87 S: 9,554 .. 9,141 .. 8,278 
Corn Meal, 51,215 .. 54,758 .. 58,142 .. 34,943 .. 51,947 


Comparative Recerts or Grain For Four Years. 


Descrirtions. 1857. 1858, 1859. 1860. 
bushels. bushels. bushels, bushels. 

3,108,498 .. 2,716,731 .. 38,064,000 .. 2,839,977 

4,183,854 .. 4,046,745 .. 3,620,900 .. 38,044,368 

1,200,000 .. 1,115,194 .. 950,476 .. 1,086,750 

108,378 .. 140,970 .. 101,97} 

7,000 .. 6,400... 10,000 

1,000 .. 3,260 .. 2,500 


7,995,048 .. 17,786,000 .. 7,085,559 
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bie. 
Week si 55 Seka sake eeenes 628,974 
eg a ES pr gone 
184,00. cc cccccsseceesseees 499,601 
1045.0. cccccecesecces ences O1O,18 
BOOBS do scccsccssccsscsees OURNO 
1847,.0.csccccssccecece cece s 989,456 
LOEB go i cea es eae debe cedures 986,441 


Balti 


Frour Inerpsorions at Battrwore, since 1841. 





bois. 


stun ERT EE ee ttn 
BOO. ccvcccteseecscecrs BUGS 

) errr rrr ast B 
EGO okencceecnesss eeeeee 1,807,166 
RUM s ches ecs en kanece sauces SyleTOn 
1854,.......cc ce eeeeeeeees 887,195 
1855,.......0005. cocsceeee 957,739 
1856,......... eecceeceeeee 940,314 


Tobacco.—The largest export of tobacco from the _ of Baltimore, 
8. 


since 1841, was in the year 1860, viz., 67,142 hh 


The following 


shows the annual export from Baltimore, and from all ports of the 





United States, from 1841 to 1847 :* 









From From From 
Baltimore. other ports. United States. Total value. 

hhds. bhds, hhds. 
1841,...........- 85,482 ve 112,346 in 147,828 $12,576,703 
1842,............ 48,763 . 114,947 ° 158,710 oS 9,540,755 
1848,..........-, 42,824 as 52,130 > 94,454 ee 4,650,979 
1844,..........6. 44,910 es 118,182 a0 163,042 > 8,397,255 
1845,............ 65,910 rs 81,258 o0 147,168 es 7,469,819 
5 ne eee 51,386 es 96,612 Par 147,998 * 8,478,270 
1847,...... teeeee 53,344 ay 82,418 ys 135,762 oe 7,242,086 


Topacco Inspections aT BaLtrMorE FOR THE LAST TWELVE YEARS. 





Kentucky Srocxs. 
Yeare. Maryland. Ohio. and other Totalhhds. — “ ‘ 
kinde. Baltimore. N. Ori’ne. 


1860,....... 61,000 .. 238,000 
1859,....... 44,480 .. 15,331 


1858,....... 45,200 .. 22,300 
1857,....... 88,057 .. 7,640 
1856,....... 88,3880 .. 12,959 
1855,....... 28,470 .. 10,097 
1854,....... 26,048 .. 10,362 
1853,...... . 29,248 .. 17,947 
1852,....... 29,569 .. 17,720 
1861,....... 25,013 .. 16,798 
1850,....... 27,085 .. 18,965 .. 
1849,....... 80,689 .. 18,664... 


8,100 .. 77,508 .. 24,486 .. 18,814 
8,022 .. 62,801 .. 14,078 .. 19,111 
3,169 .. 70,669 .. 8,864 .. 20,167 
1,608 .. 47,805 .. 4,219 .. 6,078 
1,568 .. 52,852 .. 4,584 .. 10,212 
991 .. 89,558 .. 7,489 .. 5,084 
2,560 .. 88,970 .. 3,788 .. 6,577 
1,472 .. 48,667 .. 9,779 .. 28,250 
1,048... 48,332 .. 11,759 .. 28,510 
931 .. 42,742 .. 17,699 .. 9,099 
788 .. 41,833 .. 10,617 .. 11,050 
1,248 .. 45,601 .. 19,628 .. 5,428 














Total,...... 413,189 . .. 181,783 ‘g 21,490 .. 616,883 .. 186,320 .. 167,330 


Average,.. 34,432 .. 15,148 


1,790 .. 51,400 .. 11,860 .. 18,944 


Exports or Tosacco From THE Port or BaLTm™more For THE Last THIRTEEN YEARS. 


All other Total 


Years. Bremen. Rotterdam. Amsterdam. France. places. hhda, 
1860,....... 24,700 .. 22,700 .. 5,244 .. 6,825 .. 7,677 .. 67,142 
1859,....... 19,180 .. 21,785 .. 1,258 .. 8,811 .. 5,495 .. 55,974 
1858,...... - 16,542 .. 18,059 .. 8,825 .. 16,985 .. 11,1738 .. 66,534 
1807... ... 18,084 .. 11,711 .. 4,054 .. 17,488 .. 6,825 .. 47,562 
1856,....... 20,612 .. 14,215 4,779 .. 4,891 .. 8,301 .. 55,798 
1855,....... 9,108 .. 17,610 .. 10 .. 47,527 .. 1,144 .. 86,392 
1854,....... 18,016 .. 17,407 .. 5,588 .. 10,180 .. 4,006 .. 45,192 
1863,....... 18,947 .. 10,895 .. 9,980 .. 5,880 .. 5,986 .. 50,688 
1852,....... 22,860 .. 11,4738 .. 5,067 .. 7,679 .. 17,784 .. 54,813 
T661,.,....% 12,654 .. 9,694 .. 4,154 .. 2,827 .. 5,292 .. 34,124 
1850,....... 15,864 .. 7,815 .. 5,978 .. 8177 .. 6,940 .. 44,368 
1849,....0.. 18,821 .. 18,783 .. 8725 .. 9,662 .. 1,088 .. 51,924 
1848,....... 12,787 .. 17,910 .. 8108 :. 65,761 .. 181 .. 88,890 





See Mrncuants’ Macazineg, July, 1861, p. 58. 
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Prices or Maryianp, Onto anp Kentvuoxy Topacco ow THE 15TH OF JANUARY, AND 
ABOUT THE SAME TIME EACH ALTERNATE Montu, 1860, 





Jan. 16. | March 15. 


15. | July 15. | Sept. 15. 


§ 





| 2 3 (2 3 iQ 3 
age 8 4 8% 


eee eeseeees 





Inferior to common,... | nominal, | 8 413 4/3 418 4/8 4 
Red and spangled,.... | nominal. | 5 634) 5 64g| 5 634) 5 634| 5 65 
Good and fine spangled, | nominal. | 7 8 |7 8 |7 9 \|7 9 |7 9 
Good and fine yellow,.. | nominal, | 9 12 /10 12 |10 12 10 12 (10 12 




















bik enwas nominal. | 4 5 18 Bg@4i4 
Fair to cise seas nominal. | 5 6 /\4 4%| 414 5 | 4% 
Common leaf,......... nominal, | 6 6%4| 64 716 53g) 54 6 | by 6 
Fair leaf,............. nominal, | 7 U3) T¢ 8 16 7 | 64 Tg) 64 Us 
yaaa FOUTS nominal. | 8 9 |8 1% 83g) 73% 
ee ae nominal. | 9 24110 @ @ 9 





wie Cop ueseues 1855, i cee eaawesa oe 
1850, sitio ORT Ore 6,800 | 1856, meas tenses uae 38,706 
1851, ee ere 25,000 | 1857, Pe iG wees ae 28,625 
1852, MAC aae dienes 25,500 | 1858, ie, oeiiahn donee 28,143 
1853, Rex kewend wae «« 32,152 | 1859, i aweaian aban 63,206 
1854, all kinds,............ 58,927 | 1860, eR rer a eer 71,614 


Guano.—The importations at Baltimore the past year have been as fol- 
lows : of Peruvian, 56,584 tons, (including 2,450 tons coastwise ;) Mexican, 
5,150tons; Sombrero, 4,156 tons; Nevassa, 3,830 tons; Jarvis Island, 450 
tons ; Baker’s Island, 830tons; Elide Island, 390 tons; African, 110 tons; 
Johnson’s Island, 114 tons—in all 71,614 tons, against 63,206 tonsin 1859, 
being the largest supply ever before received at this port. The demand 
for all descriptions have been good, and prices have ruled steady during 
the year. Dering the past month the arrivals of Peruvian have been 
quite free, and the stock at the close in warehouses is estimated at 18,000 
@ 20,000 tons, being double the quantity on hand same time last year. 

There is, however, no prospect of any reduction in the price. The 
recent contracts with the Peruvian government require enormous advances 
from the contractors. The consumption in Europe is much greater 
than in this country, and there is a treaty stipulation with England which 
prohibits a reduction in prices in this country without a corresponding 
reduction in Europe. It continues to be a well-established fact, that the 
deposits of guano in the Chincha Islands are inexhaustible, so far as the 

resent generation is concerned. The monopoly is complete, for there 
is no other guano, except in very limited quantities. The origin of all 
guano is the same, but this is the only deposit where there is a total 
absence of rain. At all other localities, the ammonia being soluble, is 
washed out by rain. Guano continues to be imported from Jarvis and 
Baker’s Islands, in the Pacific. It is only valuable for its phosphates, 
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and is subject to the cost of high freights. Mexican and Sombrero con- 
tinue to arrive. The Ichobold from Africa, the West India; the Elide, 
California and the Columbian have been quite exhausted. © The total value 
of guano at importers’ prices the past year is estimated at $3,700,000. 


Copper.—The two smelting establishments have been in full operation 
the past year, producing over 10,000,000 Ibs. of ingot copper, that takes 
the preference in the market, and, of course, is eagerly bought.as fast as 
made. Baltimore is better situated for smelting copper ores than any 
other place in the country, as there is no coal equal to the Cumberland 
for it. Ingot copper has ruled very steady the whole year at 214 @ 23 
cents per pound. The quantity exported to foreign ports direct amount 
to 547,500 lbs., principally to Bremen and Holland. 


Iron.—As a general remark, the state of the iron trade for the year 
has been satisfactory, without any great fluctuations. The demand has 
been equal to the supply, and most of the furnaces and rolling-mills have 
had constant employment, although the profits have been small; but by 
economy and good management (which, after all, is the secret of the 
success of all branches of manufacturing) it has been sufficiently remune- 
rative to encourage an outlay for an increased business for 1861. The 
proprietors of one of the large rolling-mills are making arrangements to 
nearly double the production of their celebrated boiler iron. 


Imports or Corree at Battrwore From Brazit, For THE PAST ‘SEVENTEEN YEARS. 


Bags. | Year. Bage. 
122,887 200,829 
249,060 
197,989 
208,560 
188,019 
230,984 
181,292 


3,158,337 
185,980 | 185,190 





Coal.—During the past year the aggregate receipts foot up 722,813 
tons of all kinds, being an increase of 120,000 tons compared with last 
year, and equally divided between the bituminous and anthracite. The 
dealers engaged in this branch of business very generally complain of the 
high rates of freight imposed by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-Road, and 
lead us to infer that with lower rates a largely increased business would 
be the result. 

All the bituminous coal received was brought here via the Baltimore 
and Ohio Rail-Road, but of the anthracite coal brought to our market, 
173,850 tons were received via the Northern Central Railway, and 
151,279 tons via the Susquehanna and Tide-Water Canal. Bituminous 
coal has sold through the year with but little variation at $3 15 for fine, 
$3 50 for run of mine, and $4 25 per ton for lump, delivered on board 
at Locust Point; but for anthracite coal prices have ranged at. from 
$4 25 up to $5 25 per ton, the former being the lowest, and the latter 
the highest price for it during the year. 
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Receipts of CumMBERLAND Coat at BALTIMORE IN 1859 AND 1860. 











1859, 1860. 1859. 1860. 
January,......... 20,204 .. 14,404/July,............ 80,792 .. 48,659 
February,........ 16,1386 .. 16,569! August,.......¢.. $4,998 .. 44,291 
MAEOD.. « s <ckinw'n os 21,468 .. 31,384 | September,....... 80,989 ... 30,935 
April,............ 28,568 .. 36,607 | October,......... 36,340 .. 38,444 
fee eee 40,464 .. 47,367} November,....... $3,962 .. 29,932 
Fs Se aaa ed a 35,096 .. 37,202} December,....... 24,814 .. 26,890 

Tet be: 156,931 .. 183,588 Teel: conus. 191,890 .. 214,151 

S »  cathchae spunthoan pind PEEL Eee ee tons, 351,821 

“ s ng EE oe eR “ 397,684 


PO OR BOs 6 os 6s 60.) 6s keke s ob cp tas hav uae " 45,863 





Receipts or Coat at Bartrmore For THE past Ten Years, TO 3lst DecempeEr. 


Bituminous. Anthracite. Bituminous. Anthracite. 





Lettre Oe eae 163,855 ..  200,000| 1856,............ 446,981 .. 266,661 
1852,..... Pin tens 256,000 .. 125,000 | cca, ee ae ee 444,603 .. 248,482 
tee reer 406,183 .. 183,000; 1858,............ 318,607 .. 256,105 
Eo See Sern 451,070 .. 288,740] 1859,............ 351,821 .. 268,189 

BOs e Shas scan 889,741 .. 265,921) 1860,............ 397,684 .. 325,129 








Oysters.—The oyster-packing business of Baltimore is still fully main- 
tained. There are now engaged in its prosecution about thirty houses, 
employing a large number of persons of both sexes, in the different de- 
partments of shucking, packing, &c. The quantity of oysters used by 
the trade during a season, viz., from September Ist to June 15th, is 
about 3,000,000 bushels, averaging 10,000 bushels per day. The latter 

art of last season was very brisk, but this fall the trade has, in common 
with all other branches, suffered from the political panic. About two- 
thirds of the oysters taken by the packers are put up in a raw state in 
ice, and sent to all the cities in the West. The Selanes is put up sealed, 
and also sent in the same direction—St. Louis being the principal point 
for distributing to the extreme West. The shipments to California and 
foreign ports is not so great as formerly. There are employed in bring- 
ing oysters to this port several hundred vessels, carrying an average of 
700 bushels each, with a crew of four persons to each vessel. There are 
about 2,000 persons of both sexes engaged in shucking, packing, &c., 
the larger proportion of whom are negroes. There are also about 200 
persons employed in soldering the cans, making boxes and packing in ice 
ready for shipment. Another department of this business is the manu- 
facture of cans, which employs some 200 tinners, at an annual cost of 
$400,000. We also notice the receipt of 200,000 bushels, of which 
30,000 bushels are brought by the Norfolk and other steamers, for city 
consumption, and averaging 50 cents per bushel. The principal items of 
the trade we recapitulate as follows : 


Number of packing houses,.......... 30 | Vessels employed,................ 500 
Bushels packed. ...........-. 3,000,000 | Persons employed,.............. 3,000 
Cost, at 35 cts. per bushel,. . ..$1,050,000 | Total value of trade,........ $1,800,000 


The officers of the Baltimore Board of Trade, elected October Ist, 
1860, are as follows :—President, Jonn C. Brune; Vice-Presidents, A. 
Scnumacuer, Tuomas C. Jenkins, Wuaiam McKim, Roserr Leste; 
Treasurer, E. B. Datiam; Secretary, Gzorce U. Porrer. 
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Vessrts annivap at Battiwore DURING THE Year 1860, ExciUsIVE or Bay Crart. 


Months. Shw're, SMpe. Barks, Brige, ‘Sobre, Treat Teel eed 


Total 1860,.... 512 .. 121 .. 190 .. 287 .. 1,810 .. 2,426 .. 2,378 .. 2,387 
Total 1859,.... 480 .. 115 .. 184 .. $80 .. 1,264 .. 2373 .. 0... 1. cee 
Total 1868,.... 469 .. 97... 178 .. 318 .. 1,840 .. 2,887... 6... 2. ose 
Total 1857,.... 486 .. 92...178 .. 824 .. 1,875 .. 2,405 .. 1... 1. ease 
Total 1856,.... 842 .. 96 .. 190... 882 .. 1,485 .. 2444... 0... 0. 0... 
Total 1855,.... $88 .. 180 .. 221 .. 312 .. 1,246 .. 2,992 . 


Numper anp Crass or Foreign VEssels ARRIVED AT BaitTmorE THE Past YEAR, AND 
COMPARED WITH THE TWO PREVIOUS YEARS, 

Ships. Barks. Brige, Schre, Total —: oo 

70 .. 26 .. 116 .. 159 .. 160 

Rs ek ae a eo as CO 


9 
2 


‘1 
‘1 
‘8 
10 





COTTON, FLAX, WOOL AND SILK. 


THEIR EARLY HISTORY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


I. Tue First Leais.ation 1x MAssaCuHuUsEtTs IN BEHALF OF Domestic Inpvustry. II. Inrro- 
DUCTION oF THE CoTTon Gin. III. Tus First Exports or CoTron FroM THE UNITED Statms. 
IV. Inpra Corron anp Sitx Goops. V. Tue Use or Fiax Firry Years Aco. VI. Errecrs 
or THE Emsarco AND THe Wark witn Enauanp. VII. Steam NAVIGATION AND Ratt-Roaps. 
VUI. Tus Impvisz gtven TO MANUFACTURES BY THE DiscovErRY OF GOLD IN CALIFORNIA. 


Tae Mercnants’ Macazine for May contains some instructive statis- 
tics relative to the growth and manufacture of cotton. I propose to add 
some remarks as to the early operations in this article. 


I. In the year 1752, the General Court of the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay passed an act for the encouragement of industry, and in the year 
following a spinning-bee was held on Boston Common, and the Boston 
Post, printed in that year, says, five hundred spinning-wheels were there 
displayed, and the daughters of some of the first families were there 


engaged in spinning. 
he cultivation of cotton in the southern portion of the United States 
has increased enormously since 1792, when the cotton gin was first 
used. 

II. Some few years since the late Professor O.msrzap, of Yale College, 
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Connecticut, presented me a copy of his memoir of Ext Wurryery, 
inventor of the cotton gin. In the memoir, he says: 

“ Ext Warrwey was born at Westboro’, Worcester County, Massachu- 
setts, December 8, 1765. Mr. Wurney left New-Haven, Connecticut, for 
the State of Georgia, in 1792, for the purpose of undertaking the business 
of a teacher in a private family in that State ; the person who contracted 
with him disappointed him, and avoided the engagement, and he was left a 

est in the family of General Green. While under their hospitable roof 
ire discovered a plan for constructing the cotton gin, now extensively 
used. How wonderful are events; how often the disappointments in 
one concern pave the way for success in others, which, but for the par- 
ticular disappointment, might have remained dormant. 

“In 1784 an American vessel arrived at Liverpool, cr, guns havi 
on board, for part of her cargo, eight bags of cotton, which were seize 
by the officers of the custom-house, under the conviction that they could 
not be the growth of America. The following extracts from the old 
newspapers will exhibit the extent of the cotton trade for the subsequent 
years : 


III. Cotton from America arrived at Liverpool, England, 


1785, January, Diana, from Charleston,.............. 1 bag. 
February, Jennings, ‘“ New-York,.............. ease 
June, Grange, “« Philadelphia, ............. Os 
_— 5 
1786, May, Thomas, “ Charleston, .............. 2 bags. 
une, Juno, " Wi a eink Cee Sa 2 
6 





1787, April, John, “ Philadelphia, ,........... 6 bags. 
June, Wilson, “ New-York, ............6 : 
je Grange, “ Philadelphia,............ 9 “ 
Aug., Henderson, ‘‘ Charleston,.............. 40 “« 
Dec., John, “« Philadelphia,............ 44 “ 
— 108 
1788, Jan., Mersey, “ Charleston,.............. 1 bag. 
- Grange, “ Philadelphia,............. ee 
June, John, « the FE ae 80 “ 
July, Harriet, 8 OWT, oi eee ceceas 62 “ 
* Grange, “ Philadelphia,............. 111 “ 
¢ Polly, “ Charleston,.............. Vee 


— 282 


“The whole domestic exports from the United States in 1825 were 
valued at $66,940,000, of which value $36,346,000 was in cotton only. 
In general, this article is equal to some millions more than one-half of our 
exports. The average growth of the three previous years to 1828 was 
estimated at 900,000 bales, which is near 300,000,000 Ibs., of which one- 
fifth was consumed in our manufactories.” 

In the first few years of the present century, and prior to the declara- 
tion of war against England in 1812, the common white cotton goods 
used in New-England were imported from the East Indies, and consisted 
of long cloths, lawns, emerties, baftas and gurrahs. The fine were jaco- 
net, mull, shear and book muslins, some of which were very superior 
goods. 


IV. Blue, yellow and white nankeens were imported from China, and 
those called company nankeens were beautiful fabrics. 
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- Bandanna and. silk-flag handkerchiefs were imported from India, and 

those known as company flags.and bandannas were of excellent fabric 
and. bright fast colors, and the goods were very durable. 
-. Nankin and Canton crapes for. ladies’ dresses, crape shawls and scarfs, 
were. also imported from China, and those first imported were of. an ex- 
cellent quality, and the colors bright and good ; butimporters thought to 
make the trade more profitable by ordering crapes of a lighter fabric, in- 
ferior in quality and at. less price, and this system was. pursued until 
these goods became so poor as to become unfashionable and of little 
value. 


V. I was a clerk in a country store in New-England for five years 
rior to the war of 1812, in which all kinds of goods were usually sold, 
and there I obtained a particular knowledge, by the daily sales of such 
yoods to customers. At this time flax was raised abundantly in New- 

ngland, and farmers exchanged flaxseed and dressed and hackled flax 
raised on their farms, and the farmers’ wives and daughters linen and 
tow cloth, and linen thread and tow wrapping twine, for store goods. 
The linen sheetings and shirtings, thread and wrapping twine were made 
in farmers’ houses ; then the female portion of the family were accus- 
tomed to the labor of spinning, weaving and knitting, and in many 
families the prosperity of the household was as much owing to the labors 
in-doors as that of out-doors on the farms. 


VI. The embargo and the non-intercourse acts which preceded the 
declaration of war against England, in 1812, stopped the East India and 
English trade, and then factories were first erected in New-England for 
the manufacture of cotton and woollen goods. The cotton factories 
multiplied rapidly, and afforded a home market for the cotton which the 
embargo, non-intercourse and war had accumulated in the warehouses of 
the Southern States. 

This brief statement, thus chronologically presented, shows an extra- 
ordinary progress; and, when the causes and results are compared, are 
instructive to the meditative as well as the contemplative mind. 


VII. Only five years prior to the introduction of the cotton gin the 
first steamboat made a trip from Burlington, N. J., to Philadelphia, Pa., 
in fourteen hours, and that steamboat was the invention of a New-Eng- 
lander, Joun Fircn, a clock-maker by trade, born at Hartford, Conn. 
The rail-road followed, and the first I recollect to have seen was that 
invented by Dr. Carvin Conant, of Brandon, Vt., put in operation on 
the banks of the River Muskingum, in Ohio, for transporting coal; and 
after that, in due course of time, came the telegraph wires, an invention 
by a son of the Rev. Jzepzpran Morsg, of Charlestown, Massachusetts. 
The progress of change since the termination of the American Revolu- 
tion has been remarkable. 

I will here mention, as an illustration of the effects of change, the culti- 
vation of the potato as an article of food. Potatoes were first used for 
food subsequent to the settlement of America by white men, and such 
was the increase, that in the year 1847-48, a failure of the potato crop 
in Ireland, by reason of the potato rot, the Bank of England, the mam- 
moth money concern of the civilized world, became a borrower of the 
Bank of France. 
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+ VIII. In the month of June, 1848, an humble laborer, while occupied 
in digging a mill-race for Colonel Surrer, at Sutter’s Fort, first made the 
discovery of gold-in California, and from that time to the present more 
than: six hundred million dollars in value of gold has been received from 
this section of the continent. 

The silks, now so extensively worn in every part of the civilized 
world are the product of industry—the worm, an humble insect, produces 
all the silk. 

The recent experiments made in the cottonizing of flax have acquired 
additional importance from the present disturbed state of the cotton- 
growing districts of the United States, and these misfortunes may be the 
means, under Providence, of renewing the cultivation of flax in New- 
England, so long neglected. 

he great export of flaxsced in India evidences that flax is raised 
in great abundance in that part of the globe. In France the finest cam- 
brics are made of flax, and the richest laces are of that material. The 
French linen cambrics are beautiful goods. 

In the year 1812 it was deemed patriotism to cloihe in homespun ; 
and the President of the United States wore a broadcloth suit of clothes, 
the wool and the fabric of which were from New-England. E. M. 





STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tur Superintendent of the census has recently published (under an act 
of Congress, passed June 12, 1858) an abstract of the statistics of manu- 
factures gathered in the seventh census, (year 1850.) These statistics are 
for the year ending June 1, 1850, and include the number of estublish- 
ments, capital, cost of raw material, number of hands employed, cost of 
labor and value of products of the manufactories in this country. 

On the ground of “ better late than never” we are glad to see this 
compilation, although the length of time since the materials were gathered 
confines its value to comparison with previous statements; for, in the 
rapid growth of our country, statistics of ten years ago have no value as 
positive information of the present. We hope the same summary of sta- 
tistics from the eighth census will be given in time to secure the purpose 
of present information as well as future reference. It is on the latter 
ground, and as showing some curious results, that we publish an abstract 
of the results, for we can hardly suspect the seventh census of giving 
anything new or particularly accurate. Its compilation was too consist- 
ent with “red tape ;” and the unavoidable results of having politics mixed 
with statistics to obtain either of these essential elements of a proper 
census, are shown in this new document. 

The statistics of manufactures. show some curious results. We have 
culled a few of these, but would repeat the caution, that facts and the 
figures of the census may not alwaysagree. Taking manufactures in their 
alphabetical order, we find that first, New-York, and secondly, Pennsylva- 
nia, have the largest manufactures of agricultural implements, and together 
manufacture one-third of the total product of nearly seven millions of 
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dollars. . Artificial flowers are manufactured almost entirely in New-York. 
Ashes come four-fifths from New-York and Ohio. ing and cordage 
are mainly manufactured in Kentucky, New-York and Massachusetts. 
Bakeries are generally in the order of the trade and population of a State, 
except in Maryland, which has about 10 per cent. of the total, and ranks 

, or next to Pennsylvania. The singularity with blacksmiths is in 
liking California, almost eight per cent. of the total being there, and that 
State ranking third on the list. Ninety per cent. of the bonnets are made 
in ew: Yorks-Pacnayirasin making the balance. Three-fourths of the 
boots and shoes are from New-England, and one-half from Massachusetts, 
Breweries and bricks are in New-York and Pennsylvania greatly in excess 
of their proportionate population. Buttons are over one-half from Con- 
necticut. Calicoes are mainly a product of Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts. The manufacture of rail-road cars is the first article in which the 
West makes its appearance as a large manufacturer; Indiana manufactures 
almost one-eighth of the total. In cement we find that New-York and 
New-Jersey are the only States showing any considerable production. 
Charcoal is mainly a New-Jersey product. Chemicals and clothing chiefly 
come from New-York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Maryland and Ohio. 
Carriages are made by New-York, Ohio, Connecticut, Pennsylvania and 
New-Jersey in about equally relative quantities. The number of carriages 
vary, however, much; Ohio has more than double any other State, but at 
a less cost foreach. Coal is put down almost exclusively to Pennsylvania, 
erroneously leaving Illinois, Maryland and Ohio out. In copper and brass 
Connecticut is first. In cotton manufactures Massachusetts has one-third, 
New-Hampshire one-eighth, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania and New-York 
one-eleventh, and Connecticut one-sixteenth of the total. Maine and 


Maryland have each over two millions of dollars; Virginia, New-Jersey 
and Georgia over one million of dollars in annual production. Cotton and 
wool mixed are nine-tenths from Pennsylvania. Cutlery, against common 
belief, is manufactured almost in —, to the general manufacturing 


business of each State. Glass is from Pennsylvania first; Massachusetts 
and New-Jersey next; and New-York fourth. Hardware is from Con- 
necticut and New-York mainly. Hats and caps are from New-York first; 
then New-Jersey ; and Pennsylvania, Connecticut and Massachusetts next. 
Half of the hosiery is from Pennsylvania. India rubber goods come 
from Connecticut, New-Jersey and New-York. Rough iron comes from 
Pennsylvania; the finer manufactures from New-York. Lead is from 
Wisconsin and Illinois. Lumber is from New-York, Pennsylvania, Maine 
and Ohio in their order. Millinery is from New-York. Millstones are 
from Ohio. Castor oil is manufactured four-fifths from Missouri, and 
hence we suppose the name of the people. Music dwells in New-York 
according to the census. Nails come mainly from Massachusetts. Lard 
oil from Ohio. Whale oil nine-tenths from Massachusetts and New- 
York as commercial centres, and one-tenth from New-Jersey. Paper is 
first from Massachusetts; then Connecticut and New-York; and fourth 
from Pennsylvania. Perfumes are two-thirds from Pennsylvania, New- 
York having only one-sixth of the production. Pork and beef is first 
from Ohio; then Indiana; then New-York, Kentucky and Missouri 
equally. Illinois, now high in rank, in 1850 had only three per cent. of 
the total. Delaware leads in gunpowder, Connecticut second, and New- 
York and Massachusetts next. New-York has half the printing and book- 
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selling, and Massachusetts and Pennsylvania one-eighth each. Sails are 
one-third from Massachusetts. Salt is one-half from New-York. Scales 
are one-half from Vermont. New-York leads in ship and boat building, 
Massachusetts, Maine and Maryland following in their order. Stoves are 
one-third from New-York. Refined sugar one-half from the same State, 
Missouri, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania ranking each about one-eighth. 
Tanneries are two-thirds in N ew-York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 
Manufactured tobacco is over one-third from Virginia, and one-tenth 
from New-York, Pennsylvania and Kentucky each.. New-Jersey leads in 
trunks and carpet bags. North Carolina has three-fourths of the turpen- 
tine. Pennsylvania is first in wigs and curls, and, with Massachusetts, 
manufactures three-fourths of the whips. White lead is from New-York. 
Locksmiths from Pennsylvania, New-York and Massachusetts produce 
two-thirds of the wire. Two-thirds of the wooden ware come from New- 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. In woollens we find that Massachusetts 
has one-third and New-York one-fifth. Generally, New-York is the 
largest manufacturer, and the cases to the contrary are so rare that we 
give a list of them: 


Proportion. 

Rl ee ere eee cp Me a eo eer 40 per cent, 
Mo es esis eens e Bonnets and Straw Hats,........ 85 5 
Fi CE sans oe nialags 08 | EE ee res Pema 25 
Pee ete glares wee oss Boots and Shoes,............... 46 " 
EO a ais eke Ns 6 Gkaes os RB a i 5 os Sande 6 x sw 0 S¥s.0 0 33 ) 
Pr is righ 'y seige bo 6 C84 o's 08 MUMNUDL cok sco GER vn ce a Sua cee 80 “ 
Fe Pee ie COMA ORD Se VOGT, oo 656 bees caees nen 25 a 
Connecticut,..........eceeeeees RI iniidcipnas Wak Ws 0<.0's w amacem 33 " 
We CEL Sy wligaia ae cae ke te TROPA WONG ii. k 6. Kertew nee ccccces 838 “ 
Pe ee ky sia wee whe CRS & India Rubber Goods,........... 40 " 
Rhode Island,...............+: DLE oss asia cess seesehs 40 ¥ 
New-Jersey,........s0ceeeeeees NN eee a ve vivs ca dbadion 20 “a 
Pennsylvania,.............++..- oa Sys cud sc ccebhaws 80 es 
rt sec Awe: & ba Goa b aha 88 Cotton and Wool, mixed,.:...... 95 sg 
Ne Be aN ae Sede 6 LL denbck sunk Gaceien eve ee & 0 00. 26 .y 
ey Shs woah oan ame eeen MN cede eso caesseccuvecees 50 “ 
es RAs Enis eae aa kat DS cca Was Np 0 60d b eS 0 0 6 0c cee 33 " 
1 Sg ea) Ea eg cdc csucesscctbegsa 90 a 
California,........cc ccc cc ceeee BE GS a a cp 90 “ 
SI ec ct heecseccceees Gunpowder, ...........-00.0005 25 44 
WH i one Sc a ve ccna tals ois Sein deco bese oRs 40 . 
North Carolina,................ TUPpentine, . <2... cee cece cece 90 - 
Wa oo ccc ccc cceaae Castor aes 3 “ Ry op Re al "5 “ 
ME ios hc cesesasscscecs Baggin and Hemp,............ 80 o 
Ohio, .. z Gey bac he ce ccee wus La Oil, es sks s epee eek Oak 60 as 
er, CSW ay bs Oe wie Seas 608 Provisine; 3. oe 6s.666 05 8 ces 30 a 
WIMGONGIN, i. 6 Sie service le chaos FG. Feo w bk bows ia ee 50 “ 


The order in which the States rank as manufacturers is New-York, 
twenty-three per cent.; Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, fifteen per cent. ; 
Connecticut, five per cent.; New-Jersey, four per cent.; Maryland, three 

er cent.; Virginia, three per cent.; Rhode Island, New-Hampshire, 

Missouri, Maine and Kentucky, over two per cent. each; Indiana and 
Illinois, one and a half each; or the fifteen States have eighty-six per 
cent., leaving to the other twenty-one States and territories only fourteen 
per cent. of the total manufactures. See the following tables: 
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GENERAL. SUMMARY OF MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Cost 
MANUFACTURES. witablioh. Capital, on Roms peor rg {ator Value Fate gy 


in $8,564,202 $2,445,765 7,211 1 $2,167,868 $6ea,er 

B69 485,760 812,190 1,020 4 243,672 1,401,583 

peme ‘Rope and Cordage, 417 8,841,506 5,612,947 5,958 799 +—1,192,788 8,002,698 
8,890,824 8,867,870 6,351 876 1,960,416 13,294,229 

5,884,149 5,111,888 24,983 6,508,082 16,048,586 

836,350 982,674 803 502,824 1,687,248 

1,063,700 1,560,830 1,778 901,404 3,225,678 

12,924,019 23,848,874 72,805 21,622,608 58,967,408 

855,156 500,470 878 286,500 1,058,741 

1,585,090 2,119,592 1,666 591,672 3,625,618 

4,072,380 8,055,266 2,886 654,144 5,728,568 

4,367,912 1,474,028 16,726 4,285,088 6,610,781 

592,150 . 760,978 1,120 414,140 1,585,765 

710,800 638,859 1,500 583,460 1,578,579 

7,808,856 6,089,546 20,997 1, 6,638,568 17,668,054 

8,922,800 10,462,044 3,351 1,088,904 18,690,805 

8,289,808 7,011,930 15,276 5,599,820 16;886,819 

8,852,981 8,075,502 8,651 2, 1,246,560 5,402,684 

896,015 1,898,676 1,554 .. 664,708 2,498,558 

4,145,400 7,006,767 2,660 775,300 10,199,780 

2,835,715 8,285,880 1,835 422,560 4,979,680 

490,800 456,834 TT 278,508 1,281,500 

Clothiers and Tailors, 12,509,161 25,780,258 35,051 P 15,082,840 48,311,709 
Coaches and Carriages, 4,973,707 8,955,689 18,982 58 4,268,904 11,078,680 
Coal mining, 8,817,501 246,414 15,112 4,069,188 7,178,750 
Coffee and Spice, 438,662 843,254 805 99,900 1,240,614 
633,637 843,482 1,426 494,196 1,615,850 

1,085,551 1,691,824 1,888 458,904 3,040,671 

2,388,040 2,644,582 11,900 8,201,204 7,126,317 

2,850,981 3,062,661 2,388 856,044 4,942,901 

Cottons, 76,082,578 87,778,064 35,295 17,267,112 65,501,687 
Cottons & Woollens (mixed,) 1,711,720 2,821,986 2,667 808,752 8,698,781 
Cutlery and Edge Tools,..... 2,321,895 1,439,462 4,247 1,420,844 3,818,241 
Distilleries, 5,409,384 10,548,201 3,985 1,089,864 15,770,240 
$31,950 754,879 484 127,820 1,086,795 

Fisheries, 8,962,403 71,517 20,814 24 4,639,188 10,056,168 
Flour and Grist Mills, 7 54,415,581 113,036,698 23,260 5,680,164 136,056,736 
1,116,800 643,170 648 248,724 1,598,695 

6,674,000 508,074 950 890,684 1,921,746 

8,402,350 1,556,883 5,571 2,094,576 4,641,676 

1,814,012 57,711 4,804 8,639,882 9,551,858 

577,509 269,678 + 1,547 .. $18,292 .. 1,178,014 

8,589,025 8,015,688 6,149 1,973,904 6,957,770 

4,427,798 7,100,028 r . 8,179,700 14,819,864 

544,785 415,113 835 $60,336 1,028,102 

India Rubber Goods, 1,455,700 1,608,728 J 587,828 3,024,385 
Iron Forges, 7 8,517,011 5,388,505 7,698 2,310,760 9,002,705 
Iron Foundries, ’ 14,722,749 8,584,024 92: 6,279,912 20,111,517 
16,648,860 7,588,118 20,84 5,011,800 18,491,898 

608,800 596,864 - 1,079 409,728 1,425,948 

Iron Mining, 923,775 68,651 5 590,866. 1,217,808 
Iron Rolling, 5,214,700 4,858,150 3,800 1,451,748 6,936,081 
486,800 490,862 290,424 1,060,022 

608,196 1,582,585 787 181,756 2,150,068 

1,124,072 1,106,775 2,834 735,746 . 2,286,242 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED STATES.—(Continued.) 


Noa, ost oO, 

MANUFACTURES, Bitabiton Capital. on Peer ol pte pret f pon ah f 
Look, glass & picture frames, 108 $445,240 $544,980 884 7 $347,976 $1,252,746 
Lumber, sawing and planing, 17,895 40,038,427 27,593,529 51,766 452 18,022,052 58,520,966 
Machinists and Millwrights,.. 1,062 19,225,918 11,367,728 27,834 58 9,689,912 27,998,344 
Medicines, Drugs & D, Stuffs, 143 1,427,375 1,657,886 693 134 276,488. 8,508,465 
Milliners, 660,198 1,496,866 181 3,688 610,886 2,761,989 

1,887,750 2,286,995 1,796 171 623,772 8,861,895 
1,545,985 698,168 2,307 24 1,054,728 2,580,715 
4,428,498 4,488,976 5,227 4 1,812,972 7,662,144 
862,950 1,271,602 182 11 58,956 1,617,669 
896,650. 1,477,645 477 2 148,664 1,948,934 
Oil, Whale, 2,791,000 6,492,876 492 52 198,468 7,839,980 
Oil Cloths, 640,700 829,706 648 2 178,854 1,256,994 
7,260,864 5,555,929 8,835 1,497,792 10,187,177 
592,100 886,495 687 262,248 1,868,800 
646,225 1,297,119 1,087 877,944 2,343,607 
8,482,500 9,451,096 3,267 1,231,586 11,981,642 
TTT,544 275,083 2,246 607,418 1,466,063 
Powder, Gun, 1,179,228 860,997 576 192,588 
Printers and Publishers, 5,862,715 4,964,225 6,989 2,737,308 
210,000 1,209,000 200 ie 80,400 
8,969,379 4,427,006 12,598 8,154,008 
266,380 880,414 838 349,644 
Salt and Salt Refining, 2,640,860 1,051,419 2,699 753,360 
Sash and Blinds, 1,066,355 — 859,827 2,448 840,924 
428,350 848,945 295 152,712 
Silversmiths, Jewelers, &c.,.. é 8,828,170. 4,920,619 4,873 2,131,296 9,401,765 
Ship Building and Boats, .... 5,182,809 7,286,401 12,628 5,922,576 16,595,683 
692,675 799,459 686 198,224 1,261,468 
4,082,182 2,475,760 9,996 $,481,194 8,180,115 
8,179,475 | 2,918,948 4,227 -» 1,617,274 6,124,748 
2,669,000 7,662,685 1,644 604,248 9,898,800 
Tanners and Curriers, 20,602,945 22,865,253 22,451 5,606,110 37,702,333 
Tin and Sheet Iron Works... 4,129,587 4,805,389 7,365 2,863,100 8,983,188 
5,008,295 7,341,728 12,961 %5 2,420,208 18,491,147 
Trunks and Carpet Bags,.... $56,660 765,816 1,056 $86,160 1,558,888 
TRB Binias «sane ws <4 ss es 663,615 407,043 1,624 493,020 1,374,449 
Turpentine, 1,663,692 1,484,318 38,369 447,848 2,855,657 
761,760 1,399,607 814 1,762 483,548 2,505,622 
565,635 983,961 804 708 365,580 1,790,683 
8,146,211 1,886,551 11,542 7 3,157,544 6,827,451 
3,124,800 3,541,072 1,508 : 512,888 5,242,918 
Wire and Wire Workers, .... 587,725 534,548 658 18 208,128 1,038,249 
Wooden Ware, 580,165 436,676 1,328 32 372,182 1,188,078 
Wool Carders, 739,925 1,251,550 1,071 22 225,972 1,789,476 
Woollens, carding & falling, 1,817 26,071,542 24,912,455 29,919 14,976 7,167,900 89,848,557 
Miscellaneous, 564 4,045,370 8,249,944 4,247 742 2,281,878 10,050,504 


All manufactures producing less than one million of dollars annually, 
are omitted. It will be seen by the foregoing table, that there is only 
one manufacturing interest producing over one hundred millions of dol- 
lars; of the second class, producing over fifty millions of dollars, and 
less than one hundred millions, there are three; of the third class, pro- 
ducing between twenty-five and fifty millions of dollars, there are four; of 
the fourth class, between ten and twenty-five millions of dollars, there are 
eighteen kinds; of the fifth class, producing between five and ten millions 
of dollars, there are twenty-one kinds; of the sixth class, producing be- 
tween one million and five millions of dollars, there are fifty-four kinds. 
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Conpensep Tasutan SraTeMEnt or rue Acorecatzs oF MANUFACTURES IN EACH 
Sratrz anp Trreirory. 


Cost of 
raw 


material. 


$ 8,450,606 
805,015 
1,006,197 
25,876,648 
2,978,945 
1,001,575 
547,060 
5,456, 488 
6,217,765 
1,150,408 
1,202,875 
11,810,462 
5,082,424 
14,699,152 
14,984,450 
88,940,292 
6,568, 660 
1,815,820 
8,576,607 
18,242,114 
22,298,258 
99,904,405 
1,456,860 
29,019,588 
94,478,810 
12,985,676 
6,058,265 
6,527,729 
589,290 
5,001,877 
18,109,148 
8,882,148 
94,000 
68,800 
848,600 
44,400 


$ 2,224,960 
215,789 
1,201,154 
28,608,971 
2,864,607 
1,405,871 
220,611 
8,404,917 
8,959,327 
10,869,700 
2,856, 881 
12,165,075 
2,459,508 
18,558,144 
17,690,886 
85,856,771 
6,186,828 
1,275,771 
12,798,851 
12,745,466 
22,011,871 
194,655,674 
4,602,501 
84,678,019 
87,206,877 
18,186,708 
2,187,584 
5,166,886 
894,642 
4,172,552 
18,101,181 
5,414,981 
24,300 
110,220 
809,560 
837,881 


4,397 


812: 


8,964 
84,248 
8,287 
2,084 
876 
6,650 


1,687 


5,458 


6,894 
25,790 
5,798 
63 

81 
285 
51 


16,488 
651 
586 


498 
692 
20 
1,900 
759 


7,488 
69,677 
354 
108 
928 
12,989 
8,762 
51,612 
2,128 
4,487 
22,078 
8,044 
1,074 
959 
yt 
1,551 
8,820 
201 


Cost of 
Male Female 
hands. hands. — per 


$1,105,824 
159,876 
8,717,180 
12,485,984 
936,924 
751,584 
199,452 
1,709,664 
8,204,886 
8,728,844 
473,016 
5,106,048 
2,088,928 
7,485,588 
1,408,883 
41,954,786 
2,717,124 
771,028 
4,692,648 
6,128,876 
9,864,740 
49,131,000 
2,888,456 
18,467,156 
87,168,282 
5,047,080 
1,127,712 
2,247,492 
822,868 
2,202,848 
5,484,476 
1,712,496 
18,540 
20,772 
888,620 
9,984 


Value 


$ 4,528, 876 
587,908 
12,862,522 
47,114,585 
4,649,296 
2,690,258 
668,885 
1,082,075 
16,584,272 
18,725,498 
8,551,788 
91,710,219 
6,779,417 
24,661,087 
88,048,892 
187,748,904 
11,169,008 
2,912,068 
24,824,418 
28,164,508 
89,851,256 
287,597,249 
9,111,050 
62,692,279 
155,044,910 
22,117,688 
7,045,477 
9,125,608 
1,168,588 
8,570,920 
29,602,507 
9,298,068 
58,800 
249,010 
2,286,640 
291,220 





198,025 § 588,245,851 $ 555,128,822 781,187 225,922 $ 296, 758,464 $ 1,019,106,616 





Rates of Toll on the New-York Canals. 


RATES OF TOLL ON THE NEW-YORK CANALS, 1861. 


Established by the Canal Board, on persons and property transported on 
the New-York State Canals, to take effect on the opening of Navigation. 


Toll is to be upon the weight (“1,000 pounds per mile”) of all articles con- 
tained in the following list, unless otherwise yo pea to the Y le poner 


cts, 


Articles not enumerated going towards tide water,...........0+e+++8 ‘ 

—— productions of the United States, not ww epecifie, 
yy pot and pear, teerenenereey jest oes ss sa Wiatiois ee 
Ashes, AChEd,.... 2.000000 emaeomh pacnsbabannacs sodennoann aie ie ‘ 


Le pee ECE eee eee esiseses dela camer osasssyus cas cauete 
Barley, ....... eos ceevccecccccccesceveseces coecccccecceccese weese 
Barre 8, empty, transported in boats, voce 
Barrels, empty, transported in rafts,.......... Ganwocgnaneugsecesiesds 
aco ved ont 0s chs ck cub ape decane ccesuensccéecstaun 
MN as is frie vn aidsnasanhox e@eeeveeee 
Beans,.....sseseeceeseoes 
Bed plates for steam engines, (cast iron,).. 
Bedstead stuff, (see Lumber, No. 3,) 
Beef, salted,......cseceseceeeeees eeeeceree erences oesesesesee ever 
BNGOGE THOR goon ccncncvceccccsscceese oeieseenesccces 
Boat knees, (see Lumber, No. 3,)... ical aenihicminic 
Boats propelled by steam, having preference at the locke over other 
boats, per mile,..........-sseereeeerecees 
Boats in tow of such steamboat, not " exceeding four, and having such 
preference, as mile,.. 
Boats fle propelled by steam, or in ‘tow, and ee such preference, per 
milé,. . 2440 xe 
Boats used chiefly ‘for the transportation of passengers upon all canals, per 
URED is ns 0c hnecbnoedeescnesececnsnccecccncenertoccccccoeccese 
On the same, if they elect to commute for tolls upon passengers, . 
Boats used chiefly for the transportation of property, per mile, 
On the same, if they elect to commute for tolls upon passengers, . . 
Bolts, staves, if carried in boats,........... ti cwiewah wkd wees Gane 
Bolts, staves, if carried in rafts, 
Bones for manure,.....,.cescccsecseescsees spasien daw sded' Geena es rT 
Bones other than for mapure,. cise cin ee bile oS PUSK SSS winks iwe Sole hres 
Boxes, stuff for, (see Lumber, No. 3,).......-- o6sa6 bupecoendsseeenesh 
Bran,.....+.. 
Brick, ...+..++ 
Broom “handles, (sce Lumber. "No.3 Ore ert ees eseseces eee 
Brush backs, (see Lumber, No. 3,)....+.. Seseces coesce 
Brush handles, (see snnial oe Are Seseees Reina bsegesseacsces 
Buffalo skins,..... Lg este a bob as chee 0 tag enaeeeenees ra 
Butter, cocecevessecess pai secces 
Butts, stave, if carried i in boats,........ evn Oe aVE o eeNU ESS ode esis es 
Butts, stave, if carried in rafts,........ RES RS Se ae 


Cabinet ware,.....cccsccsccsesscces 

Carts. ssccccseccceccvees seceveseces eteceeterscwesees ceececccess 
WO BG io obs oc de 06500 onsvvenves ce oi “ 

Car wheels, (iron,) ceevee 

Carriages and OS ree rr ch Ghd heresccesan snes ame 
Casks, empty, transported in boats,.....ccccccccccccecccceserenseces 
Casks, empty, transported in rafts,....cceccsscesccesceres ccccccveces 
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Castings, all iron cas exce —— and the parts thereof,....,.. 
Castings, — maa Sealant owas pareve 
te bs babe We ) e fi thn aR Padlbed®. Sonn Har’ «Steal 

jar posts, (see Lumber, No, 2, 1,000 eet, per mile,...«..s...0.6 
Cedar, red, (see Lumber, 2) per 1,00 feet, per mile. Ccitkotece 
Cement, hydraulio,,........ SP PH HEHE EET ESE E eee HOF E EOE EeSSEDESEDE 
Chairs, TNOW,. oc ceee eee . @reereseesece eeeeresesenveese 
Chair stuff, (see Lumber, "No. 8,). eer eee errr och bacia tiers 
Charcoal,, 


SCH HSSHHHESHHH SH HEHEHE HEHE HOF ESE SEES TEESE EH SESE OE EEES 


iis 5h 08 se ivchinns dibhaw shee iWin wr eee ee @receeeoes 
+ e 


idee dee ee ee a 2 oe 2 a eevees 


Coal, bituminous, going towards and carried to tide-water, 
BE Es oii nest wast eeeeie see weas hone 


r ore, eertenee ° 
peated deeene SAU CaNON Os 0S es oe 8é5 eseee 
Co: 


ro,.. *eeeeneseeeeene ee eeeseoeee e@eeseeeerteeeve @eeeeeveevee eee @eteeneeeeoene ee 
I rs 0s sau 40 45k 04h5 00064 454000 dada bedh habe dein uke. 
Cotton, eoeseeeeoe Peeereeeseereseeseeesegers @e-.rese coeeeseeeoeses 
Crockery,....... 


I IN isc eia aw Saraiva aie nis w'w'o'o-gie entices Dibie/mmwieienta sia'esineleig oot . 
Demijohns,.......+.00.seeeesceeeees CORN Whee we erenereweeneet eves 
Domestic distilled ‘spirita,.. i ddece de ee it Pere ee 
Domestic cottons,..........cccccees paves eainke des ecvae eb.c8SG eevee 
TOUREN ODODE 6 oo cee osic vcd vance wines eeueesdevwsecccwcs : 

Dried fruit,..... 


eereeereceereseeeeee e@eeseees 


Esculent NOIR cic nas tees ah ca RE Se CT ea pe OR OE aR AE TS 9 
Enamelled ware, flint, 


Lowen Frumpusoe ELE LER EL ee OL ee eee ee ee 
Felloes, (see Lamber, No. 3,) 

Fire-proof cement, ..........ee00. Be oes C5NINTE GS ‘WMS véayvera 
aia tae Owed cade cv wcew os sewnedeie'wenaieen aeuiiuwe 
ig EE EOE TIRE CEE CEE: ee Tee Le eEE ES Cae er Lee ee 
Flint enamelled ware,.. 


Furniture, new ; cabinet ware, chairs, looking-glasses, willow-ware, mat- 
tresses and piano-fortes, 

Furniture for stoves, not cast iron, 

Furs, and skins of animals producing furs,............eeeeeeces idea vei 


Gas pipes,........ Ones etes Si sveses sasevess Fees tous eees eceveseseee 
RPE WEADO, 2. <5 ois ieie + ss s0Nis Sons cae¥a icdaeeN base ans oe 

Grass seed, 

NL he bor hae 660 5b 01s 00s 0's00d Che coed Oh Ss ce cde ashe hans ga 
Gun stocks, (see Lumber, No. 3,) . 
Gypsum, the product of this State, ..........cccccccecccnceccces eee 
Gypsum, foreign and product of other States,....... ecevessees errr 
Handspikes, (see Lumber, No. 8 ) th ehemedacecedect aces 

pe ree rere rrr eee dees wee eeees 
Hay, Pres0ed,...cccvsccccscsscnsccveceees eo erenevecevccesesescens 
Heading, undressed, transported in boats, 

Heading, dressed or partly dressed,....... . 

Heading, transporte in rafts, 

Hemp, going towards tide-water,. ............cccececceeveees ccodees 
Hides, green, of domestic animals of the United States, 

Hides, raw, imported, of domestic and other animals, 
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Hop poles, (see Lumber, No. 8,).....cccscccececcsccececescesseverss 
eee ers oe Bi jicne sees caphacenee epapbadsaseannsece 


orses, Peer eee eee SSte estes seseeeeeaeeeeeseeseeeeeseseeereeeeseeeee 
Horses, used exclusively for towing boats and other floats, exempt from toll. 
NE ONO iis oo cs cop ceccccnsdcnsasnnnaesnahedasnamehenas 
Hubs, (see Lumber No. 8,)......cceeceececes Sineauebiecesss 
TO IE oi ota s hocks nisin cb one od. ob asnkes Sak ReWIRSG el VeR Le 


eS BSE ae 
Tron in sheets, bars or bundles,.,.........c.ccccccccceccsccceccccees 
oa, plage ee aa a ache Cees AE 2 ar 
SE UN, SUP ONG BIE co ccucckcnsvene a6 isdeenennsasehobecs an 
| gs rag ieee wean TS a 
ME ND NE PUN, 6 oso 5c vc oseW'c ess awe ses coceavceccececveetes 
Iron bolts,...... wana 
FOO MOTOR). sieve civcctc secrets ae seat 


CCC HOSES HEHEHE HES HEHEHE EH HEHEHE HHH OHO eeoeeteseeesesees 


BG. Sion KG RCA Vb ie ese’ eeereteeoeeeaeeeeae ete . eeeeeeeeeeeeeete 
be, SOR OL OCT LP EEEEIEL EPEAT OTL ETE 
Lath, (see Lumber, No. 1,),......0+00005 Sveseesbeec eine 
Lath, (see Lumber, No. 2,) per 1,000 feet per mile, surface measure, 
Lath, (see Lumber, No. 8,).....ccccsseccccvecccccssssccsssecsecccsess 
Lead, pig, going towards tide-water,........-ceeeeeeeees 
Lead, bar, going towards tide-water,..... sabepenes 
Leather, manufactured,......cscccccccccccccecceccscctecsscccsvcecs 
Lime, manufactured,. .........0.cccsreceeeees 
Lime water,,.....cceeseecees 
LAMORODE,. «wees cc csccsccectacce 
Looking glasses,........cscesecesecceeecres 
Looking glass backs, (see Lumber, No. 3,)...-eccccecccsecascsccsececcs 
Lumssr, No. 1. 
Tra rted in boats by weight, per 1,000 pounds per mile: 
White pine, white wood, cherry, bass wood, cedar, boards, planks, 
scantling, and on all sidings, lath and other sawed stuff, less 
ae oy inch thick, (except such as is enumerated in Lumber, 
8} RPE eee PET TT eet Teer ee We ye oe pt er eee 
Oak, hickory, beech, sycamore, black walnut, butternut, maple, ash, 
fir, elm, tamarack, yew and spruce,.... 
Hemlock,...... ehUCh SUK MHE West ysS 
Lumpgr, No, 2. 
pA apd in boats by measurement, per 1,000 feet per mile : 
Boards, planks, scantling and sawed timber, reduced to inch measure- 
ment, and all siding, lath and other sawed stuff, less than one 
inch thick, (except such as enumerated in Lumber, No. 3,) tolls 
computed on surface measurement, and all kinds of red cedar, 
cedar posts, estimating that a cord, after deducting for openings, 
will contain 1,000 feet,........sccccccescceves 
Hemlock, per 1,000 feet per mile, when not weighed, 
Lumber, No. 2, transported in rafts, per 1,000 feet per mile,........ 
Lumaer, No. 8. 
Transported in boats by weight, ad 1,000 pounds per mile : 
Sawed lath of less than ten feet in length, split lath, hoop poles, 
hand spikes, rowing oars, broom handles, spokes, hubs, tree nails, 
felloes, boat knees, plane stocks, pickets for fences, stuff—manu- 
factured or partly manufactured—for boxes, chairs and bed- 
steads, hop poles, brush handles, brush backs, looking-glass 
backs, gun stocks, plow beams and plow handles,.... coe 
Sawed stuff for window blinds, not exceeding one-fourth of an inch ' 
in thickness, and window sashes and blinds,........seeesseee:' 
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Lumber shall not be cleared by measurement when carried in a boat 
having other articles on board paying toll by ig but such 
lumber shall, in seced snuaeehy at Farsi by wei 


When a cargo is com ee ee of lumber, which aa be cleared © 


by weight or speach the whole of such cargo shall be cleared 

Be ees or by =a, as the shipper or master may 
ect; and in no case portion of any such cargo be 

cleared b y measurement and the ot other portion weight. 


Mahogany, (except veneering,) reduced to inch measure, per 1,000 feet 
per mile,,...ccccesecsrses eeseeeeevreeeerereane 
Manure,.......s- @eeeeevesceoeeseaese teen eeee e@eeseeve e@eeeeteeoeeeteeeeee 


Mechanics’ tools. "(See Tools.) 

Merchandise, non-enumerated,......ccscccscccssectes fap de EE 
Molasses, . @eeeeoeo eo eeeee+-eeeeeGeeeveeseee sees eeeees 

Moose skins,. @eeseeetCeoeeeeeeseeeeseee east eeeerse o 

Mowing machines,......... @eeeeeeeeneeteeeeeraeeseeaeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Rd es bake kdd cxevanadunsvos eerece @ceeseeeeeer eeeeereserses 
Oil * POSH CTE HOES SHE SSETEEHH HEHEHE FHESOEEH HEHEHE 
CURE oc ccecccccncss eeeseeecec sce Peeereeercesseseoseesresesesee 


Ss boos a ig inde den An WA 6s eel ee tans bade one hd okie Koen 


Passengers, over ten years of age, per mile,........0...eseceeesecccess 
Peas, . eeeoeneveeeceeseeeee er eeeeeereeetseeeeoeet®seeerseeeeeeeesetseeeeees 
Piano-fortes,..... s@eeeeeoeeeeoe eee eseeeeets ee see eeeevveeeeeee e@eeeeeeveeeee 
Pickets for fences, (see Lumber, No. 8,)......005+ eoseseeebus 
Pig copper,......eseeeeees e-.7e@ e808 e ereeeeteteoeoeseeeeeeeeeeeerzreses 
Pig iron,........0.+ . . 
Plane stocks, (see Lumber, No. 3,).. 

Plaster, calcined,.......cccccecceccece pexewerceved PR eS Se cide 
Plow beams, (see Lumber, No. 8,) 0-00. sess vebtsa Scie FOE ares 
Plow castings,.. ° 

Plow handles, (see Lunter, ‘No. 3). re eee 

Plows,.. eveeeeeeeeereeseeaeeteeeeeeseeeees 7 * . eeeeseeeeeveees 
Pork, MAM cs ids be unue sn ak 5 as wha icwcaea tka eng er eer 
SWUIOON, « och dann s 0nd Ses tkcanise veda ous 

Powder and . eee 


Rell-road ¢ chairs, idlie viens wae 
Rail-road iron,..... haath dss tbbs0scteke cadens e coset ecacsouesdtaneee 
Rails for fences, nor —e fourteen feet in length, carried in boats, 
per M. per mile,........ 
On the same, if carried in ‘rafts, per M. per mile,........4... 
Reaping machines,... becccvoonves Sececisevves Ceccedeceseees eccetes 
Roots, esculent,......2.ccscccccecccscsececes eeeves esecwdee Ss ebeoes 
Rowing oars, (see Lumber, No. 3,) ise ieee’ ein we vesevevsewses 


ye, eoeoeseeve CHOPS Se HE SHSEHTSSHHSSHE LESH FOS HEE EHS THEHHESHHEEHOD 


eeeeser Sree eerr see eseeeeeses 


Salt, foreign, .. . eeeereeeeeeeseeeses @eseeeeeee @eevveeeeeee 
Salt manufactured in this State, 

Sand,.. 

Sawed stuff. (See ae Nos. 2 and 8. ) 

good ecw odo S540 ths hc edhds ck che ew 

Scrap iron,......s+seseees eee eeeeeeeceereees weeteneesees seeeeces 
Sheep, live,....+.+. eeeeraeeeeeeereseeeseseer ee eres eertoevere eeeoeeereen 
Shingles, in boats, per 1,000 pounds, per mile,. . Perret 
Shingles, in boats, per M. per oa Niaesenehen ge ra nake Caneee opaseches 
Shingles, per M., per mile, in rafts, . 
Ship knees,. eeceeeeeeeeeseseser ereee eee eoeeerereeeseveseese 
Ship knees, transported in rafts, ocegsesenchess 
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ME Ub busiick nus ce scket co cctnevs cavcccccenecuenectesauce 
Shooks, stave, . s@eeeeeeeeseeeeeeSeeteseeeteseeeeseeeeseeseeseeeeeeeeeaeetes 
Shrubbery and trees,. eee ee eseeeeeeeeeeteseseeeeseeeseeseeeetaeseneee 
Siding, eee Lanter We Ee re ° Fab bN See Soccsecncs 
Siding, (see Lumber No. 2,) at 1,000 feet, surface measure,..... eesdges 
en pees ee eeccerccccncereseseeeoescoees 
Sleig SSSOSCSSSSSSSHSEHSSHSHSSHSHSSEHSSHESHHEH SESE SSEHHESHEEHEHHSHEESEBHEHOSEHHEEE 
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Spikes,....-.sseeeese eeeeene . STOR AA AOD OE ee 
— not exceeding ten feet i in length, carried i in boats, per M per 
e, eeeeesoreresece 
On the same, if carried in rafts, per M. per mile, 
Spokes, (see Lumber, No. 3,) 
Staves, cut, dressed or partly dressed, and stave bolts and butts, trans- 
ported in boats,.........sses TTTITTT ery CTL eee soe 
Staves, undressed,.........seeeee: a é 
sone and stave bolts and butts, transported i in rafts,..... 
OOS i vassends eeeeereeeee eee eeeeeeesreeeeeeGeeeeeeeeeeeeteenee 
Stone for the manufacture of lime,..... ccc cccscccrecccccescceseccce 
Stone, wrought,........ 3 Nab Ss codecues 
Stone, unwrought and partly ‘wrought, ee be eeete choccescnctecacsesied 
Stove ‘furniture, not cast iron,.....cceceecees ‘+s 
Stove pipe,...cccscseesecees ee @eeeeeeereeseeee+eeeeeeeeeeeeeesn - 
SNS Wind bs dae a KOA O06 40's K00 oo PR Sa Pe a ee eredas ieeedo ued 
Straw, pressed,......se.eeee 
BUGar,. .csecccsese 


DOW ios tn ovine do esenscccccece 

Tan bark, per cord, per mile, carried i in DORM, . o cececcsesvsinces ore tr 
Tan bark, per cord, per mile, carried in rafts,.........ceeeeecereeeece 
Tan bark, ground, per 1,000 pounds, per mile,.......... Seccessodees oe 
ar,. SRST SHSETHHE HOCH SHEHHSOSHESESHE SE EOHE SEEMS SH EES 

Threshing machines,, ......ceecessesececs 

Tile for roofing,....s.secss esses: 


Timper, per 100 cubic feet, per mile, transported in Gow: 
Squared and round,...... 
Squared and round, transported i in rafts, 
On the same, if cleared after the first of J une, and arriving at tide- 
poo a the 15th of August, inclusive, per 100 cubic feet, 
rm: Creceee ee eeeeeeee ee ee eres eteseseeeeeeseeeeeraeteaeeeeee 
hewea timber, (see Lumber, No. 2 ‘y per 1,000 feet per mile, 
Tobacco, unmanufactured, going towards tide-water,......see00 rere 
Tobacco, going from tide-water, 
Tools, mechanics’... ..ccssccccsecsececes ities evi’ sis Sina senas 
Treenails, (see Lumber, No. 3,).. geass enedéeke srvcssecodeewbev cee P 
Trees and shrubbery,....... coerce senccces eccccercccsccesee eeecccs 
Turnips,....... errr ere err errr ee eee eee eee ee ee receseesecces : 
oe eeeseces 


Varnish,. ies 


is coun iin. Rkd Shwe ei ve bbe 8 60086 EUEENEORWERARSA OA 00 ban cee 
Wagons... PuiSwves ca’ 5 Oe ER acevo wees Ps ebe aves’ o 
ay lim@,...0..+0- 

ater plpes,.....eeseee 
wee Tub daes dy ecbes 
Willow ware, 
Window blinds, and sawed stuff for, (see Lumber, No. 3,).. 
Window iia, 4 634065 bas EO He CBAC s (Once bs hada iat 
Wood for fuel, per cord, per milé,....,..sssecsecesesceees Santpedees 
Wood for fuel, per cord, per mile, carried in rafts,..........e00++ weed 
Wood used in ‘the manufacture of salt, exempt from toll. 
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IMMIGRATION OF THE PORT OF NEW-YORK. 


Extracts from the Report of the Commissioners of Emigration, for the year 
ending December 31, 1860. 


Number of Passengers landed at this Port.—The whole number of 
ngers landed at this port during the year 1860 was 155,371. Of 
these, 50,209 were citizens, or ns not subject to bonds or commuta- 
tion, and 105,162 were aliens, for whom commutation was paid, or bonds 
executed ; showing an increase in alien emigrants of 25,840 more than 
in 1859, and 26,573 more than in 1858, but being 78,611 less than in 
the year 1857, and 37,180 less than 1856, whilst the proportion to the 
average of former years, since 1847, is much less than half. Of these 
emigrants, 47,330 were from Ireland, 37,899 from Germany, 11,361 
from England, and 8,572 from other countries. 


Emigrant Refuge and Hospital, Ward’s Island.—The commissioners 
hold in fee one hundred and six acres on Ward’s Island, together with 
appurtenant water-rights and marsh partly covered with water. These 
lands were purchased, as stated in former reports, from time to time, at 
prices much less than that for which adjoining lands are now sold, and 
were paid for either from the annual income or from funds obtained on 
mortgage, with which debt the property, greatly increased in value in 
eee: as well as by the buildings and other improvements, is still encum- 

ered. 


Landing-place for Emigrant Passengers at Castle Garden.—The estab- 
lishment at Castle’‘Garden, for the exclusive landing-place of emigrants, 
under the authority of the act of 1855, for the protection of emigrants, 
has now had its utility confirmed by the experience of a fifth year. The 
able and efficient superintendent, Jonn A. Kennepy, who first organized 
this department, and to whom we are indebted for much of its usefulness, 
continued to discharge the duties of this station until June last, when he 
resigned on accepting the appointment of superintendent-general of the 
police of the metropolitan district. The duties of his station have been 
transferred to the secretary and general agent, by whom they have since 
been efficiently performed. It may be observed, that the combination of 
these duties with others of the general agent is now made more practical 
by = removal of all the offices of the commission in the city to Castle 

arden. 


Marine Hospital, Seguine’s Point.—About fifty acres of land, at 
Seguine’s Point, had been purchased in 1858, with a view to the 
purposes of a marine hospital for pestilential or infectious diseases, by 
the former commissioners for the removal of Quarantine. It had been 
abandoned as to those objects, from various causes which have been 
stated to the legislature, but remained under the charge of this board ; 
the legal title, as in respect to the other real estate held by them, being 
vested in the Commissioners of Emigration in trust for the people of 
the State of New-York. The property having been purchased for the 
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as gee of Quarantine, and paid for from an appropriation from the 

tate treasury, it seemed perfectly proper to apply whatever sum could 

= raised, by sale or mortgage, to the support of the present floating 
ospital. 


Operations of the Emigrant Landing Dépét during the past year.—The 
total number landed, including those not subject to bonds or commutatéon, 
was 108,682, against 85,602 in 1859, and 84,226 in 1858. The avowed 
destination of the passengers will be found on page 296. These passen- 
gers arrived from 14 different ports, in 582 vessels, as is shown by table 
at the foot of this page. Table on page 297 exhibits the relative proportion 
of steam and sailing vessels bringing these passengers, and a comparative 
statement of the same for the four preceding years. As an evidence of the 
favor with which the application of steam vessels to this branch of the pas- 
senger trade continues to be received, the number of steamers landing pas- 

-sengers at the dépét has increased from 22, bringing 5,111 passengers, 
in 1856, to 109, bringing 34,247, in 1860; and which latter would 
undoubtedly have been larger, were it not for the partial suspension of 
one of the foreign lines, which stopped running towards the close of the 
year. The relative proportion of passengers in steamers, as compared 
with sailing vessels, is even more marked than in 1859; for, while in 
that your’ te average number brought by steamers was 230,°8,, against 
184324, showing a difference in favor of the former of 49 passengers, 
the average number brought by steamers last year was 314,4)5, against 
199228 by sailing vessels, showing a difference in favor of the steamers 
of 115 passengers per vessel. 


The Ports whence Emigrant Passenger Vessels have arrived, together 
with the nationality and number of Vessels, and number of Emigrant 
Passengers and others from each Port, landed at Castle Garden during 

the Year 1860. 


























Port whence sailed Nati ote gi have returned .,_ Total 
a re Vessels, Passengers, | to the U.S, | Passengers. 

Liverpool, England,.... | Gt. Britain, 218 54,882 4,122 58,954 
London, Bi eee Z 47 8,204 450 3,654 
Bristol, os ee * 1 81 11 92 
Glasgow, Scotland,.... “ 9 231 60 291 
Galway, Ireland,..... . 11 4,805 223 4,528 
Havre,..... Paka ve ca . | France, 54 11,470 513 11,983 
Rotterdam,........... Holland, 9 212 5 217 
Bremen,. .......0:000 Bremen, 71 14,884 544 15,428 
Hamburg,........... | Hamburg, 48 11,554 1,063 12,617 
Antwerp,............. | Belgium, 14 625 80 655 
Guthenberg,....... -- | Sweden, 2 185 osee 135 
Genoa, Italy,......... | Sardinia, 1 94 5 99 
Leghorn,............ Tuscany, 1 13 5 18 
Porto Cabello,........ | Venezuela, 1 10 1 11 

482 101,650 7,082 108,682 
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Number and Destination of Passengers arrived at New-York during the 


Year 1860. States where Emigrants said they intended to go. 


Canada West,........cseeseees 
Galifortias. isc iisecodeececed 
Connecticut,......ccssccesecses 
DOTRTG, «6b. scsnes 000 00 sue nee 
District of Columbia,........... 
DE i Be: BE Bags 
Ee Pert emer 
so “ong ene aaa 
entu Pe eeeecererseeeteenvecs 
ROU. 5 0.0 s5s ntiky 600 000s 08 
Ha amar Bethpage Saige naar 
Michigan... 2.000... essceuee eee 
Maryland Pi Se. Hehe iewes iss b5 
Maine,....s...+0 seeoeseeeeeee 
Minnesota, ,....0.-esscceseseeces 


meee RIT : 


ew-Hampshire,......... 
Kew Hiawpsis..- di abek ba bewile « 
New-York, 


se dnens veces sncees 
Rhode Island,............. 
South Carolina,..... bs opeceses 
Tennessee, .. 2... sseccessoes 
Vat Gina, 6:55 seid ceov dine bce seis 
, OS SS earth eee 





STATES WHERE BOUND. 


WORM, os ogc os i Sida c's soe oe 
CN ee eer ae ee 
MUTAMIO, 5 o.cin00 00:0 Katee (ove 0 
IRs 6 a a ckva acne ckedes van 
Bermuda, 

Canada East,.... ; 

Central America,........see00e+ 

CM ii i ota. Jide oe 0h 

Benen ~nireaitind+ stone +9 
COPTER, ec ececesccccssosecvccs 

Kansas,........ 

Mexico,........ 

Nebraska, . 

New-Brunswick,........e0ee0e 
New-Mexico, 

Nova Scotia,...... 

Oregon, 

Prince Edward’s inland, iy aes 
South America,........0..000+% 
Sandwich Islands,......... 
Utah, ‘ 
Vancouver's Island,.. oa 

West Indies,..........cceees * 


Uncertain,......... Ketek hacen * 


29 
17 
178 
92 
9 
46 
42 
1 
21 
18 
1 
18 


Total, c's isis vice ones sviedev e308 O02 


Number and Nativity of Alien Passengers arrived at the port of New- 
York during the year 1860, who were liable to Bonds or Commuta- 
tion, under the Acts of April 11, 1849, July 11, 1851, and April 13, 


1853: 


From Ireland, .........0+ paeles 
German ated 
England. 
Scotland,.... 
France,.......... << aeue 
Switzerland,........... . 
PT i ac wa vaesscaeio 
Italy, ... 
West Indies, .... 
Denmark,...... 
Holland,....sseccecseces 
Sweden,....sesccscseccs 
Spain, ....-cccsesee esee 
South ‘America,. cdatanees 
Sardinia, 





From Poland,........... 

“ Belgium,.......++. 
PAM 6 och cc Seca pas ee 
Norway,.. 

Canada, .. 

Nova Scotia,.......s.s0. 
Mexico,..... ssaseeecsane 
Portugal,.....ceeeeseees 
CHING. coo cisceecaseedac 
Sicily, 

East Indies, 

Turkey,..... 

Greece, 


80 
16 
61 
538 
25 
23 


22 
19 
13 
4 
4 
3 
2 


TOtAl:.s sidde ceeeseees cs 105,162 
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Showing the relative proportion of Sailing and Steam Vessels bringing 
Passengers which were landed at Castle Garden during the year 1860. 








SAILING VES- 





Steamers. 


United States, 


Hamburg. 





aT. 
ROSCHPOHIDOD 


_ 
So 


558 

953 
1,756 
3,134 
5,998 
8,514 
4,174 
2,419 
3,769 
8,165 
3,020 
1,787 


2,067 
1,550 
8,840 
7,080 
23,698 
12,294 
13,897 
8,818 
10,247 
11,756 


5,431 


TITRATION AAW 
LO bO LO LOH CO 09 LO 





Total, 1860, 


84,247 


108,682 





Total, 1859,| 882 | 61,384 
Total, 1858,| 367 | 67,837 
Total, 1857,| 588 | 164,650 
Total, 1856,| 552 |186,459 














24,918 
16,389 
20,236 

5,111 





487 
451 
657 
574 


85,602 

84,226 
185,186 
141,570 
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Tue NuMBER oF Steamers FroM Domestic Ports ror THE YEAR IS AS FOLLOWS: 


Where from. 


1859, 


WS 605.0 wins ns bh 60s Gas voemnese 


Savannah,............. 


eeareeseeeeeeeseece 159 


CN sols coca cbse ee seeesesc 101 
Richmond and Norfolk,..........eceeceee0+ 106 
Washington, D. C.,.... 


Baltimore,..........-se+e0. cnn “et 
ase Ng via Sandy Hook and via Canal,. 
Portlan gpeeeeeoeoe ee eeeeean eee 


eeeeeereee 


17 
185 


eeesereereseseee 62 


M@W-BOGlOrd, 2c ciccccccccccctcccesccesces 156 
Providence,.......... 
New-London, ...........2.. i eteskabavawen “AOe 
Willington, B: Cin... ci ccc aceccccscccscce se 


385 


Total,.....ccee.es eeeeee @oeeteseee eee 1,485 


1860. 
2 
168 
104 
190 
53 
334 
667 
93 
172 
410 
53 
15 


coos 2,261 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT—ARRIVALS AND PASSENGERS. 


Foreign 
Arrivals, 


Year. 

BOW sc ccsecscvete 
C2 ES erg 
ROMs 6c deci s ss 
pb Re rear ra 
pf SRA ae 
BONG G Ki GadS'c i sccce 
SS sepa are 
pi BYR ee Pee 
1858,..... ein kins 


eeeeeeeeneeorees 


8,487 
3,888 
8,822 
4,105 
4,178 
3,391 
3,869 
8,902 
3,483 
4,027 
4,451 


Passengers, 
Foreign. 
226,287 
299,081 
310,835 
299,425 
831,809 
152,234 
159,284 
203,499 

97,6382 
101,320 
266,627 


Passengers 
Srom California. 


18,207 
12,158 
15,517 
15,929 
138,400 
11,925 
11,265 

8,860 
16,249 
10,710 
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Arrivals at this Port, from Foreign Ports, during the year 1860. 


Viassk1s. 
I, oo oni sce ck s¥ba vee kbie eee 
Foreign war steamers,.......sceseseee 
+ ge ea gam alae apap valet 
aoe ee 
FERPA, § ois 5 ok 06 v0 ccc tks Cense cee 
Bri eeeseeeveeneseseeeseeeetreeeeenecee 
ie Suctonncdnce thenetccee buns 
ROOMOTR occ cn vccscccdseccccencees 
NE ods iv e040 Ga peck co bise 2h ese 
Canal boats,. .....ccescccccccseccssces 


Ns dion suc bb 4s seened eetauen? 


1858, 
218 


eece 


728 
128 
1,085 
“785 


3,481 


1859, 
268 


eeen 


818 
872 
18 
1,269 
"887 


4,027 


1860, 


319 
2 

1 
197 
978 
20 


2 
972 
1 
24 


—_———e 


4,451 


Number of Steamers, War Steamers, Corvettes, Ships, Barks, Brigs, 
Galliots, Schooners, Canal Boats, arrived, of each Nation, at the Port 


of New-York, in the year 1860. 
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THE NEW-YORK CLEARING-HOUSE. 


Tux following is a condensed statement of the Clearing-House trans- 
actions during the year ending October 1, 1860: 


1859, Exchanges. Balances. Py jon, 3 Specie. Loans. 
October, ........ $ 577,187,188 83 $ 28,528,219 95 $78,086,946 $19,498,144 $ 119,387,320 
November,..... . 576,788,665 61 80,889,954 40 82,801,319 20,228,341 120,118,087 


58,614,919 04 82,900,586 98 84,657,541 20,046,667 122,187,084 















bis daske 587,526,688 26 80,876,998 88 86,621,670 19,602,000 125,491,423 
February,...... 549,151,089 87 80,427,854 81 «85,752,144 19,924,301 124,091,982 
March,......... 655,631,812 00 84,871,115 61 89,041,198 28,086,812 125,012,700 
April, .......00 628,691,971 62 89,711,189 57 «92,466,058 22,599,182 180,606,781 
May siec ei 676,084,448 04 84,658,185 74 91,851,186 23,815,746 127,479,520 
Tune,.....s.0e+ 676,668,468 13 $8,894,050 74 90,154,741 24,535,457 124,792,271 
Tuly,......c000 ; 586,218,431 86 80,627,869 89 90,695,047 22,751,694 197,244,241 
August,........ 617,169,529 13 32,408,666 52 98,028,874 22,198,189 180,118,247 


616,220,000 30 23,454,270 88 88,727,838 19,085,130 129,548,998 








evecee $ 7,281,148,056 69 





$ 880,698,488 87 





Average per day, $23,401,757 47 $999,007 89 


One of the most satisfactory financial features of the year was the reso- 
lution adopted in November, 1860, by the banks of the city of New- 
York, that each shall maintain, after February Ist, 1861, an average 
specie reserve of twenty-five per cent. of its net liabilities. 

At a mecting of the officers of the banks of the city of New-York, at 
the Merchants’ Bank, on Wednesday, the 21st of November, 1860, the 
following proceedings were unanimously adopted, viz.: In order to enable 
the banks of the city of New-York to expand their loans and discounts, 
and also for the purpose of facilitating the settlement of the exchanges 
between the banks, it is proposed that any bank in the Clearing-House As- 
sociation may, at its option, deposit with a committee of five persons—to 
be appointed for that purpose—an amount of its bills receivable; United 
States stocks, Treasury notes or stocks of the State of New-York, to be 
approved by said committee, who shall be authorized to issue thereupon 
to said depositing bank certificates of deposit, bearing interest at seven 
per cent. per annum, in denominations of five and ten thousand dollars 
each, as may be desired, to an amount equal to seventy-five per cent. of 
such deposit. These certificates may be used in the settlement of bal- 
ances at the Clearing-House for a period of thirty days from the date 
hereof, and they shall be received by creditor banks, during that period, 
daily, in the same proportion as they bear to the aggregate amount of 
the debtor balances paid at the Clearing-House. The interest which may 
accrue upon these certificates shall, at the expiration of the thirty days, 
be apportioned among the banks which shall have held them during the 
time. The securities deposited with said committee as above named 
shall be held by them in trust as a special deposit, pledged for the re- 
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demption of the certificates issued thereupon. The committee shall be 
authorized to exchange any portion of said securities for an equal amount 
of others, to be approved by them at the request of the depositing bank, 
and shall have power to demand additional security either by an exchange 
or an in amount, at their discretion. The amount of certificates 
which this committee may issue as above shall not exceed $5,000,000. 
This agreement shali be binding upon the Clearing-House Association 
when assented to by three-fourths of its members. 


Resolved, That in order to accomplish the purpose set forth in this 
ment, the specie belonging to the associated banks shall be con- 
sidered and treated as a common fund for mutual aid and protection, and 
se committee shall have power to equalize the same by assessment or 
otherwise. 


For this purpose statements shall be made to the committee of the 
condition of each bank on the morning of every day before the com- 
mencement of business, which shall be sent with the exchanges to the 
manager of the Clearing-House, specifying the following items, viz. : 


1. Loansand discounts. 2. Deposits. 3. Loan certificates. 4. Specie. 


Resolved, That after the 1st of February next, every bank in the 
Clearing-House Association shall have on hand ai all times, in specie, an 
amount equal to one-fourth of its net liabilities, and any bank whose 
specie shall fall below that proportion shall not make loans or discounts 
until their position is re-established, and we, as members of the Clearing- 
House Association, agree that we will not continue to exchange with any 
bank which shall show by its two successive weekly statements that it 
has violated this agreement. 


The chairman appointed the following named gentlemen as the com- 
mittee: Moszs Taytor, of the City Bank; James Punnett, of the Bank 
of America; R. W. Howss, of the Park Bank; A. S, Fraser, of the 
Seventh Ward Bank; Cuartzs P. Levericn, of the Bank of New-York. 

Joun A. Stevens, Chairman. 


W. T. Hooxer, Secretary. 


The aggregate exchanges of the banks of this city for the year, up to 
the 1st October last, were a fraction over seven thousand two hundred and 
thirty-one millions of dollars, or a daily average in excess of twenty- 
three millions of dollars. 

In the year 1856-7, when these exchanges were $8,333,226,718, [see 
pages 13-14, Chamber of Commerce Report of last year,] or nearly twenty- 
seven millions per day, the bank reserve of specie in this city was, at 
various times, under twelve millions of dollars. This slender reserve of 
specie shows upon what an unreliable basis the banking operations of 
that vear were transacted ; leading (as the result proved) to general sus- 
pension of payment. 

More sound principles have since gained ground in this community, 
and the recent determination to provide by the banks against similar re- 
vulsions from external causes, by maintaining an adequate specie reserve, 
may be looked upon as one of the most desirable changes of the day. 
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The importance—even necessity—of this measure (in view of the heavy 
cash liabilities of the banks) may be seen by reference to the official tab- 
ular statement of the banks of this State, [page 291 of this volume.] 
According to this statement the individual deposits at the 


Close of the year 1860 were. .........0.05 + ni eserpenensn desnes $110,000,000 
Balances due other banks, &c.,........ ccc cecccccecs Sate aaa ee. 35,000,000 
Circulation, 28,000,000 


An aggregate of cash liabilities amounting to.............++ $178,000,000 


to meet which there was then on hand an aggregate specie reserve less 
than twenty-seven millions of dollars, or about fifteen per cent. Of this 
sum, twenty-four and a half millions were held by the banks of this city, 
leaving the small sum of $1,830,000 in specie among the two hundred 
and ninety banks of the interior, to meet cash liabilities exceeding fifty- 
five millions of dollars. These facts indicate that the country bankers of 
this State keep a large portion of their reserve fund or unemployed capi- 
tal on deposit in this city, with which to meet their circulation and the 
demands for exchange. These deposits are made with the implied under- 
standing that the balances shall be at all times available. 

The banks of this city, in pursuance of a resolution adopted in No- 
vember last, have since reported at the close of the first quarter in the 
year 1861, a specie reserve of $41,000,000, against cash liabilities of 


Individual deposits,..........ceseeseeess bw de cc bdeb es ENE ERS $93,000,000 
Balances due other banks, 22,000,000 
Circulation, . 8,000,000 


Total cash liabilities, March, 1861,...........+... Si Riavies $123,000,000 


When we consider that New-York city has been, for some years, the 
commercial and financial centre of the United States; that the domestic 
exchanges are almost invariably in favor of this city, it is not surprising 
that the balances held by the banks of this city in favor of the country 
banks and bankers have increased from ten millions, in 1851, to twenty- 
nine millions in the year 1860. If to these balances we add the deposits 
held by individual bankers in this city for account of their country cor- 
respondents, the aggregate would reach beyond the sum of fifty millions 
of dollars, making, with circulation and individual deposits, a total of 

over one hundred and fifty millions, payable on demand. 

' To meet the weekly, daily (and, we may say, hourly) drafts of coun- 
try bankers upon these deposits, it must be considered that our New- 
York moneyed institutions should maintain, at all times, a large specie 
reserve, in order to avoid a recurrence of the lamentable revulsions which 
marked the year 1857 in this city, and of 1860 in other communities. 
The credit and honor of New-York demand that the large deposits usually 
made here by the bankers of the thirty-four States should be maintained 
intact, or that an adequate specie basis be invariably maintained in view 
of the perpetual, and, at times unfavorable, fluctuations of the domestic 
and foreign exchanges. 

We have reason to believe that this financial policy will be hereafter 
maintained, and that the creditors of our banks and bankers will not again 
have occasion to complain (as in the year 1857) of speculation and ex- 
travagance in this community. 
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REPORT ON THE HARBOR OF NEW-YORK. 
From the Annual Report of the Superintendent of the United States Coast Survey. 


Report of Assistant Henry Mircue.. on the physical surveys of New- 
York harbor and the coast of Long Island, with descriptions of appa- 
ratus for observing currents, &c. 


Boston, September 30, 1859, 


Srr,—I have the honor to inform you that the field-work comprehended 
in your plan for the physical survey of New-York harbor has been com- 
pleted by the operations of the past season. 

At the commencement of this work it was quite impossible to foresee 
the form it would ultimately assume, the questions to which it would 
give rise, or the investigations to which it would lead. Neither the pre- 
cise character of the observations to be made, nor the extent to which 
they should be carried, could be estimated in an undertaking in many 
respects quite novel and without precedent. 

rtain changes in the forms of shoals and channels had been revealed 
by the comparison of the early surveys with those of more recent date, 
and the questions arose—To what causes are these changes due? and— 
To what end do they progress? What are the natural forces which build 
in one direction shoals and beaches, while opening elsewhere new chan- 
nels, or wearing away the shores? These were the problems for the 
solution of which the physical survey was instituted. 

The general plan of this work, to which you first directed my atten- 
tion, has been adhered to throughout ; since your subsequent instructions 
have referred to the limits of each season’s work, rather than to the 
character of it. By this plan we have been required to observe, and 
make note of, every natural operation, whether of tides, currents, winds 
or waves ; in fine, to compile for a certain period a complete physical 
history of these elements from a systematic course of inquiry. 

The field over which our observations have spread includes not only 
the harbor proper, but its 50 coy in all directions, extending up the 
Hudson River to Fort Washington, into Long Island Sound as far as 
Execution Light, through the Kills, over the bar and sixty miles out to 
sea. Throughout this field the periods, velocities and paths of the vari- 
ous currents are determined, as are also the experiences of the tide waves 

both from the Sound and the ocean) in the different channels and ave- 
nues which they traverse. The disturbing effects of winds and freshets, 
the appearance of “ and eddies, together with general meteorological 
phenomena, have all been noted carefully. 

The whole number of tidal and current stations which we have occu- 


ied exceeds one hundred and fifty, and at these the observations num- 
ba many thousands. Many of the tidal stations were occupied one or 
more entire lunations, and at some of the current stations the observa- 
tions were continued in unbroken series of half-hourly records for seven, 
nine and fourteen days. The aggregate amount of time spent on the 
field-work has not exceeded twelve months. 
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Rough computations of our observations were made in the intervals 
between the working seasons, and these acquainted us with the progress 
we were making, and pointed out the direction which succeeding inquirics 
should take. From the results of our labors we gained at each step con- 
fidence and encouragement. What appeared at first a tangled skein of 
accidental or inconstant causes, we ultimately recognised as orderly and 
harmonious relations ; and, our methods of observing improving steadily, 
the work advanced to its close at a pace constantly accelerated. 

The observations of the past season were confined to no special locality, 
but were made at various points where previous operations were incom- 
plete or required connecting links. 

Our field-work commenced the first of June, and the quict weather 
which prevailed during this month was improved for the occupation of 
the more exposed stations—those near shallow portions of the bar and 
along the outside coast. We had designed to occupy a station which 
should, if possible, lie quite beyond the reach of the New-York harbor 
drift, and enable us to determine whether any oceanic current sweeps 
into the great bay formed by the coasts of Long Island and New-Jersey. 
For this purpose we anchored, in thirty fathoms water, nearly sixty miles 
east-southeast of Sandy Hook, where, during a period of fifteen hours, 
we measured the currents at the surface, and at depths of twenty-three 
and one hundred and fifty feet, besides a few determinations of the mean 
motion for the entire depth. At this station, nearly forty miles from the 
nearest land, we found regular tidal currents, nearly as strong as those 
observed at the light-ship the previous season. No oceanic current could 
be detected, but the augmentation of the ebb current, caused by the 
drainage of the land waters, was very appreciable. The velocities of the 
currents are not so regular at this station, from the fact that the depth of 
the moving water stratum is variable, at one time extending to the bed 
of the sea, at another reaching but a short distance below the surface. 
The directions of the flood and ebb drifts were found to be respectively 
west-southwest and east by south; which, making due allowance for the 
disturbing effects of the land waters, would indicate that the tide-wave 
has here a westerly motion. The land waters of which we have spoken 
are doubtless the combined drainage from New-York harbor and the 
various inlets; for, extending our Suetitins along the south shore of 
Long Island, we found that they outlive the tidal currents, and establish 
themselves as a constant coastwise stream along the castern portion of 
Fire Island beach. 

The stations outside of the bar were eleven in number, at which above 
seventeen hundred observations were recorded, and of these more than 
five hundred were made at points below the surface. The greater part 
of our season’s work Jay in the lower bay or in the vicinity of the bar, 
where there remained some localities unexamined, and others at which 
previous examinations had given discordant results. 

From the computations which followed the field-work of 1858, it ap- 
peared that where observations were sufficiently numerous the causes of 
a certain class of shoals were immediately deducible from the data ob- 
tained. It was ascertained, on making a composition of the currents at 
each station, with the assumption that they are to be regarded as forces act- 
ing simultaneously, that the resultants take directions towards the shoals 
as focal points ; making it evident that the sand which forms these shoals 
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is gradually swept ther from the neighboring channels. Simple as 
og pm of thie natural process may be, its form can only be de- 
veloped from the most accurate determinations of the elements. The 
resultant, for instance, may be a very small quantity from a station at 
which the adverse currents are very violent. In a case like this, the 
slightest. error of observation, or even the selection of an unsuitable 
period, may give us a false result and lead us entirely astray. If the 
observations are not sufficiently frequent, they may fail to give the exact 
durations of certain pass of the currents; or if the positions of the 
stations are not closely determined, errors enter into the directions of the 
forces. Again: If the observations are not continued long enough to 
eliminate the diurnal inequalities, an undue weight will be given to 
some of the elements which enter into the problem. At the commence- 
ment of the past season, forewarned of these difficulties, I placed in the 
hands of my observers printed rules for their guidance, and required of 
each person a strict conformity to them. Twenty-one stations were oc- 
cupied in the portion of the work to which I have just referred, and at 
these the aggregate number of observations reaches nearly five thousand, 
of which above eighteen hundred are from points below the surface. At 
these stations the observations were usually kept up in unbroken series 
of twenty-five hours each. 

A more suitable period for observations of so exact a character could 
scarcely have been chosen; our operations were rarely suspended by bad 
weather, and few delays of any kind occurred. 

In making observations upon bars and shoals, the disturbing effects of 
strong winds cannot be disregarded; for it not unfrequently happens 
that they change the direction of the current, or wholly reverse its course. 
In districts of shallow water the waves created by the winds have a mo- 
tion of translation whose effect upon the log is very great; and although 
the observer is able to distinguish this sudden and uncertain motion from 
that of the more steady current, he cannot introduce a correction for it. 
Where the sea is deep, the impulses it receives from the winds result in 
simple undulations, giving to the log no horizontal motion whatever, so 
that, even when the swell is very heavy, accurate current observations are 
possible. As far as our experience has gone, we have never observed in 
the waves any power of transportation where the depth of water exceeds 
three fathoms. 

Above the Narrows there were eight stations occupied—three in the 
main channel of the harbor, two in the Hudson and three in the East 
River. At these there were recorded over seventeen hundred observa- 
tions, of which above eight hundred were made upon the sub-currents. 

The stations in the harbor, as well as those in the Hudson River, were 
designed to furnish us with additional data relative to a class of remark- 
able counter-currents discovered the previous season. The former ob- 
servations had established the fact, that along the main channel the cur- 
rents of the lowest water stratum maintain velocities and directions quite 
at variance with those near the surface. It however remained to be 
proved whether the phenomena observed were continuous from station to 
station or mere local conditions ; and if their continuity could be shown, 
the exact limits of their domain were to be ascertained. The informa- 
tion now in our hands affords, I am convinced, a fuil and faithful exhibit 
of these points. 
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The three stations in the East River lie in positions which the previous 
work had shown to be important, as embracing the terminus of the Hell 
Gate interference current. At one of these stations, which lies in the 
deep basin westward of the point of Blackwell’s Island, some curious con- 
ditions of the sub-currents manifested themselves. Here the axis of the 
ebb (westerly) drift was observed to lie about twenty feet below the sur- 
face throughout the entire duration of this current; in other words, the 
current is stronger at this depth than at any other point above or below. 
There are resemblances between this phenomenon and those already 
referred to as appearing in the main channel of the harbor, but I am 
doubtful whether we can class them together. In the discussion of our 
results, we propose to group the currents of the upper harbor according 
to tidal hours obtained from the self-registering gauge at Governor’s 
Island, and those of the lower harbor and its approaches, according to 
tidal observations made simultaneously by some of our own party at 
Sandy Hook. 

The closing work upon the physical survey of New-York harbor, which 
we have briefly described, did not occupy us during the entire season, 
and there proved to be ample time for the other operations directed by 
your instructions, viz., inquiries into the physical conditions of the bays 
and inlets along the south shore of Long Island. 

— at a chart of our coast, one may sce on the south shore of the 
island of Nantucket a series of small ponds separated from the sea by 


narrow reaches of sand. On Martha’s Vineyard the same features may 
be observed along the outer shore, except that here the larger basins or 
lagoons have occasional outlets through the strips of sand beach. Fur- 
ther to the westward, upon the coast of Long Island, appear similar basins, 


so extensive as almost to form inland seas with outlets of considerable 
depth, through which vessels may pass. Here are fully established the 
forms which may be distinguished as the leading characteristics of the 
Atlantic coast to the southward, and of the entire Gulf shore. From the 
past history of the sandy portion of our sea-coast, it appears that the 
outlets to which we have referred are never permanent, but eontinually 
shift their positions, either by gradual encroachments and recessions of 
the sand reaches, or by suddenly closing up at one point and breaking 
away at another. The design of our study was to ascertain, if possible, 
the causes which maintain these extended sandy reaches, and the agencies 
which create the channels through them. In this undertaking, the line 
of stations, to which reference was made in the former part of this report, 
extending along the coast, at intervals of from five to twelve miles from 
Coney Island to a point twenty-five miles east of Fire Island light, gave 
us all the requisite data for a complete knowledge of the shore currents 

and we added to these series of current observations at Fire Island, Crow 
Gut and Rockaway inlets, besides others from stations in the Great South 
Bay. By half-hourly records at gauges temporarily erected, the form of 
the tide-wave as it enters Fire Island Inlet was compared with that ob- 
served at Sandy Hook on the one hand, and that at the eastern extremity 
of the Great South Bay upon the other. Atsome of the outside stations 
we threw over sinking articles, hoping to find them again upon some 
portion of the beach, and thus be able to determine the direction of the 
movements on the bottom of the sea. The first class of articles we tried 
were balls made of cement, with corks enclosed, giving them what we 
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supposed to be the requisite specific gravity. On a former occasion these 
oat balls were quite cccanielly along the shores of Sandy Hook, 
but we now found them to fail entirely on this coast, where the currents 
are more feeble. We subsequently had recourse to the large skimmer 
shell (mactra solidissima) which we collected from the shores, and marked 
with drills, Some of these, cast over in three fathoms water off Oak 
Beach, travelled eastward, and crossing Fire Island Inlet, were swept on 
shore four miles to the eastward of their place of deposit. In the per- 
formance of this journey they were occupied over two weeks, during a 
prevalence of easterly winds. Of three hundred shells cast into the sea, 
one hundred were recovered—a much larger proportion than we could 

ossibly have expected to find among the shifting sands and the miscel- 
aneous stranded articles upon these beaches. The easterly preponderance 
in the movements of the currents along the bed of the sea, which the 
journey of these shells revealed, corresponds with the results from previ- 
ous observations of the surface drifts. 

As our inquiries proceeded, it became evident that the currents, pow- 
erful though they may be to scour channels and form the ocean bed, 
cannot alone effect the peculiar changes which are observed to take place 
in the beaches, but that the waves take a part, not insignificant, in these 
operations. In the shallow waters along these alluvial shores the waves, 
driving in from the ocean, acquire violent horizontal movements, and 
dash along the beach with a force in comparison with which the strongest 
currents are quite impotent. In order that we might the better under- 
stand and determine the precise action of the waves and the relation of 
their office to that of the current, we made a very careful examination of 
the conditions in miniature forms of bays and inlets, where the limited 
field of observations afforded us a comprehensive view of the natural ac- 
tivities at work. The results of this examination have already been laid 
before you, with such conclusions from them as were immediately obvious. 

In the course of this and former reports I have referred repeatedly to 
the observations of currents at different depths, and it has occurred to 
me that some description of the apparatus in use should here be given, in 
order that the reliability of the results should be established. 


Descriprions or APPARATUS. 


For observations upon the surface currents we use a “ tube-log,” which 
is simply a tin cylinder four inches in diameter and six feet long. This 
tube is partially filled with water, so as to sink nearly its whole length 
and maintain an upright position; and a graduated line being attached, 
the observations are made as with an ordinary ship’s log. We Live found 
that a log of less draught than this is liable to be affected by the wind. 

When we desire to obtain the mean motion of a stratum of greater 
depth, we use twenty-four feet feet tubes, and in some cases those as long 
as forty-eight feet. 

If the veloeity of the current in the lowest water stratum is desired, we 
take the following course: Two copper globes of equal dimensions are 
connected by wire rope of the smallest possible size compatible with the 
strength required. One of these globes, being filled with water, is allowed 
to sink the whole length of the connecting line, while the other being 
empty, or only partially loaded, swims at the surface of the sea. To the 
upper globe the log line is secured. The velocity with which the globes, 
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thus connected, will move, is a mean of the rates at which the upper and 
lower water strata are flowing ; and if simultaneous observations are made 
with this apparatus and the surface log, before described, we are furnished 
with the means of obtaining by calculation the velocity of the lowest 
stratum. This method may be employed where the water is not so deep 
as to give to the connecting wire rope an extent of surface which, exposed 
to the current, may require consideration in the problem. 

The instruments I have described thus far are similar to those which 
have been used in determining the discharge of canals in Europe. In 
the application of these to inquiries on a larger scale, I have found it 
necessary to make certain modifications of them to insure accuracy. 

It not unfrequently occurs that the velocity of the surface drift is many 
times greater than that of the lower stratum, or holds altogether a reverse 
direction, so that the motion of the globes is quite at variance with that 
of the surface log. In a case like this, the graduated line secured to the 
globes is borne away by the surface current, and the observer is deceived. 
The full extent of this difficulty will be appreciated when it is considered 
that the line of which I have spoken is necessarily of considerable size, 
the strength of six men being sometimes required to draw in the globes. 
I propose to obviate this difficulty by the following arrangement: 
Within the upper globe, made of wood in this case, a reel is placed, upon 
which a smal to -line, passing in at an aperture at the pole, is wound by 
a crank from without. The extremity of this log-line is secured to a third 
globe, which swims freely upon the surface of the sea. When making 
an observation, the log-line is wound up until the floating globes are 
brought together; then, at a signal, the reel is loosened ; and now, if the 
surface and sub-currents differ in velocity, the free globe separates from 
the others, and the observer notices the number of divisions of the log- 
line drawn out in thirty seconds. In this experiment the apparatus is in 
nowise connected with the vessel, but the observer follows in a boat until 
the trial is completed. Figure 1 (Sketch No. 40) shows the relative 
position of these globes during the course of the observations. In this 

re A and B are the connected globes, while C is the free float. The 
weight of the globe B causes the swimming globe A to sink nearly to its 
le, and the free float C is loaded so as to sink about the same distance. 
he graduated line, which measures the separation of the floating g!obes, 
may be seen, one end fastened to a ring upon the free float C, the other 
passing in at the pole of the globe A. Figure 2 is an enlarged represen- 
tation of the globe A, opened so as to show the reel within. The water, 
which enters the globe freely, acts as a check, preventing this reel from 
acquiring an undue momentum with any sudden jerk of the line caused 
by the waves. In this figure may be seen the position of the crank by 
which the reel is wound ; this crank is, of course, removed after the float- 
ing globes are drawn together. Upon the outside of the globe contain- 
ing the reel every ten degrees are marked, that the observer may note in 
his record the amount submerged. In the reduction of these observa- 
tions the extent of the wetted surfaces of the two connected globes must 
be considered, since, in the case of a difference of velocity between the 
upper and lower strata, the effective areas of the surfaces exposed to the 
two streams enter into the problem. In all positions the effective surface 
which a globe wholly immersed presents to the current is a great circle. 
The velocity attained “by the connected globes is a simple mean of the 
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velocities of the superficial and lower strata when the effective surfaces 
are equal ; and when these surfaces are unequal, the mean by weight. If 
a == velocity at surface, y == velocity at lowest point; then with equal 
surfaces we obtain wor res globes == 4 (z+ y.) If the effective sur- 
faces opposed to the drifts (portions of great circles) are unequal, and 
their areas be represented by a and 6, we have the velocity of globes 


5 ; ; (az + by.) This. expression represents the immediate result 
obtained by the original manner of using the globes if the vessel be at 
anchor; but, in our modification, the result of our experiment is the dif- 
ference between the motion of the free and that of the connected globes, 


or £— = * ; (az + by.) The extent of the wetted surface of the free 


globe will not affect the result, but it is convenient to have this globe of 
the same size as the others, so as not to be greatly affected by winds. 
If the paths of the surface and sub-currents do not lie in the same ver- 
tical plane, the connected globes take an intermediate course, with velo- 
. 1 on . 
city == ey / { (a z sin. 8, + dy sin. ,)* + (a 2 cos. , + dy cos. F,)*}, 
a x sin. 8, + by sin. 8, when 8, and 8, 
a x cos. 8, + by cos, Bs 
represent the respective angles of direction of the upper and lower drifts. 
hen observations are to be made at sea, where there is a great depth 
of water, a further modification of the apparatus is necessary. In place 
of the two connected globes in the foregoing description, a hempen line 
is used, (perbaps two inches in diameter,) terminating in a wooden pole 
above nbn a leaden cylinder below, the former serving to float the shaft, 
while the latter sinks and straightens the line, and the reel is transferred 
to the free globe. The apparatus, thus modified, will serve to exhibit 
the difference between the surface drift and the mean velocity of a stratum 
of water whose depth equals the length of the shaft immersed. If we 
know the surface velocity we may readily obtain the velocity of the 
lowest point reached, if.we suppose the chanye of velocity from point to 
point to be uniform, by subtracting the surface rate from twice the mean 
velocity. This supposition is not always correct, and must be tested by 
the following experiment: The log-line having been unfastened, the pole 
is passed through a copper globe, and the line drawn up until the globe 
can be secured ata point which will occupy a middle position of the 
wetted surface on again letting the shaft sink as far as it may. Upon a 
new trial, if the velocity observed is still the same, we may conclude that 
our supposition is correct ; if not, we may, by shifting the position of the 
globe again and again, making at each remove an observation and record, 
or by using simultaneously several such shafts, calculate approximately the 
conditions of the sub-currents and the curve at which our deep shaft 
hangs. The globes which we have used measure two feet in diameter. 
Before closing this rapid sketch of our devices for obtaining the data 
required by your instructions, I would refer briefly to a new form given 
to a pile used in securing a tide-gauge at Fire Island, and which, I think, 
possesses some peculiar advantages for use upon. sandy coasts where there 
is a heavy sea, This pile is of oak, or other heavy and strong wood, and 
is so cut that the lower portion of it, for a space of six or eight feet, pre- 











and tan ® (angle of direction) = 
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sents the appearance of a number of inverted frustrums of cones, placed 
one above another—the series terminating in a sharp and heavy shoeing. 
As a whole, it is required to have a greater weight than the sand and 
water it is intended to displace. On working this pile into the sand, by 
swaying it to and fro, in the usual manner, each cone, as it sinks, acts 
upon the sand above and below, as at once a lever and a wedge, giving to 
the whole a continual downward thrust. In the same way the waves, 
instead of tearing it up, cause it to work deeper and deeper, and thus the 
lateral oscillation of the sea is converted into vertical motion, and brought 
to our aid. Of course this downward tendency of the pile can be easily 
checked if too great for our purposes. As my description of this pile is 
not altogether clear, I annex a diagram, which will require no explana- 
tion. 


Henry Mircue.t., 


Very respectfully, yours, 
Assistant Coast Survey. 


Professor A. D. Bacue, 
Superintendent Coast Survey. 


Tipzs AND Currents 1n New-York Harpor AND ITS APPROACHES. 


This work, which has been going on under my immediate direction for 
several seasons past, was completed at the end of the summer by Assistant 
Henry MircueE 1, so far as the principal field labors are concerned. It 
was commenced with the view of ascertaining the causes of certain im- 
portant changes in the hydrography of the harbor as developed by the 
comparison of charts of different dates. All the natural forces, such as 
tides, currents, winds and waves, which might be supposed to concur in 
producing the physical effects noticed, were included in the series of 
observations, and the large amount of information thus obtained will, no 
doubt, when fully discussed, determine the conditions under which the 
harbor exists. In my last report reference was made to the discovery of 
a class of sub-currents, the motions of which were found to be quite at 
variance with those of the surface currents. The observations made dur- 
ing the present season connect these sub-currents with the path of the 
Hudson in its course through the waters of New-York bay, and for their 
full development it was found necessary to extend the current stations 
about sixty miles outside of the bar, and also along the coast of Long 
Island. In the latter vicinity the effect of the land waters was traced 

uite beyond the reach of the tidal drifts. Observations were made in 
the same quarter with a view of developing the conditions under which 
the inlets on the south shore of Long Island are maintained and for ascer- 
taining the causes of their change in position. Thirty-seven current sta- 
tions were occupied, the records from which contain over eight thousand 
observations. More than three thousand of the entries are for points 
below the surface. Appendix No. 26 contains the report of Assistant 
MircHeE.t on the season’s labors. His report contains remarks on im- 
provements in the apparatus for observing currents at great depths below 
the surface, and refers also to an improved form of pile for securing tide- 
gauges on the sea-coast. 
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Annual Report. 


SHIP-BUILDING AND TONNAGE OF NEW-YORK. 


In order to illustrate more fully the foreign commerce of the State of 
New-York, the following table will show. what proportion of vessels en- 
tered these ports, compared with all others in the 8 te : 


]. SraTEMENT EXHIBITING THE NUMBER OF AMERICAN AND ForgIGN VESSELS, WITH THEIR 
TonnaGe AND CREWS, WHICH ENTERED INTO THE SEVERAL Districts oF THE STATE OF 
New-Yorx vrom Foreran Counrriss, DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 80, 1860. 








AmEnioan VEssets. Forricn VeEssE1s. Torat. 





No. Tons. Tons. 








Sackett’s Harb., N.Y., 98,651 us i a 98,651 
Genesee, vs 229; 48,757 ‘ 127,889 
Oswego, “ 280,547| 6, 214,900 2,808 | 445,447 
N “ 1| 1,997 287| 84,399; 4,383 86,396 

“ 60,560! 8,605 1,862,284 
Osw “ 1| 136,566 25,136 $44 | ‘161,702 
Neer | gets 856,665 05| 1,381 | ett.147 1078/8193 

ewe ry ? 
“ 600; "801| 22,9 * 40,500 


a 1959 ‘ 
Cape Vincent, “ 113,124| 6,968 587,949 


Tetal State of N. Y.,| 6,084 |3,648,828 | 91,922 1,187,620 11,818 4,886,448 
“all other ports, | 6,122 |2,272,457| 76,879 1,166,291 11,618 |8,488,748 


12,206 15,921,285 | 168,801 2,353,911 9,275,196 
265,648 2'540,887 ; 
2,209,403 605, 
2,464,946 7,186,816 


11,875 |2,436,769 | 118. 6,872,253 
9,815 [8,861,891 10,012 {2,088,948 5,945,839 












































Il, SraTEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER AND cLass oF VeEssELs BUILT, AND THE TonnaGE 
THEREOF, IN THE State or New-York, DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1860. 








—_ Schoon-|, 5°? | steam-| Tota | Total 
ere. 


Disreicrs. Brigs. |" ong, (and — built. | tonnage. 


a 
Barks. 





Champlain, 
Sackett’s Harbor, ..... ‘a me . e i 
QUWERG, &. ccc cccccaes : oe ee 3,987 
Niagara, ........... es ° ae . ‘ 116 
Genesee, .. s é ue aA 
Oswegatchie, ae a oe ee ¥ ee a 
Buffalo,...........020. A ie. 8,786 
Sag Harbor,........... : ; . 150 
Greenport, ...... wi tered Sis hp z ee 381 
Dunkirk,.............. ea <3 és “3 ‘ i 
New-York, .... 28,484 
Cold Spring, se oF ie ‘ fs or By 
Cape Vincent, ...... oe a Per ‘ 7 : 7 2s 








Total, 1859-60, eoeere 31,906 
“ 16,813 


1858-59, ...... * 
“ 1857-58,...... 37,185 
“ 1856-57, ..... 67,826 
“ 1855-56, .p.++. 76,301 
1854-58, 35 he F 115,231 
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IIL. SraTeMENnT SHOWING THE NUMBER AND CLASS OF VESSELS BUILT, AND THE TONNAGE 
THEREOF, IN THE SEVERAL STaTES AND TERRITORIES oF THE Unrrep States, rrom 1815 


to Jung 30, 1860, rNcLUSIVE. 





and 
ke. 


der 








1860,.... 


IV. Vessers aND ToNNAGE CLEARED FROM THE DistRIcT 


Fiscal Years. 

TARG. osc acde'e 
1680.5 icv 
1835,......00 
THAD cde 
1845,........ 
1850,........ 
1855, .. .occee 
GGT. ev ts 
BOG... Sis 08 
Ve acw esses 
1860,.....0- 








AMERICAN. 











Foreien. 





Vessels, 


Tonnage. 
208,202 
210,535 
289,268 
283,149 


1,226 .. 
1,067 .. 
1,127... 341,094 
1,379 .. 596,812 
1,941 .. 1,091,244 
2,807 .. 1,810,875 
1,901 .. 1,027,390 
1,911... 925,528 
2,026 .. 1,056,486 


Tonnage. 
19,655 
sees ee 32,620 
438 .. 77,121 
508 .. 125,619 
561 .. 142,431 
1,230 .. 385,666 
1,169 .. 354,510 
1,047 .. 445,566 
936 .. 433,608 
1,175 .. 550,751 
1,876 .. 622,419 


‘Vessels. 


SSRSLRSSSSS 


Se a) 
ASPSSSE 


tom 
Ont 








2,034 
1,703 
1,484 
1,225 

870 
1,071 





or New-York. 


TorTat. 





‘Vessels. 


Tonnage. 
227,857 
243,155 
866,389 
408,768 


1,659 .. 
1,570 .. 
1,688 .. 483,525 
2,609... 982,478 
3,110 .. 1,445,754 
3,354 .. 1,756,441 
2,887 .. 1,460,998 
8,086 .. 1,476,279 
3,402 .. 1,678,905 
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V. SratemMENnt EXHIBITING THE NUMBER OF AwERIcAN AND Forticn Vxsexis, WITH THEIR 
TowNace any Crews, WHICH ENTERED INTO THE Disraictr or New-York, AND THE 
CouNTRIES FROM WHENCE THEY ARRIVED, DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 80, 1860. 








American Vessets. | Forricn VeEssets. Torat. 
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No. | Tons. | Men. 
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France on the Atlantic, 
France on Mediterranean,.. 
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French West 
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Spain on the Atlantic, oe 
8 on the Mediterranean, 
Islands, 
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° 
Other ports in Africa, 
Harti, 
San Domingo, 
Mexico, 
Central Republic, 
New-Gra 


— 
SSuenot: oun: SEz.9e_: ap 


Sa85 


. + © 
+ he ROOK 


st 
oats 


1, 
Uruguay, or Cisplatine Rep., 
Buenos Ayres, or Arg. Rep.,. 
= 
Sandwich een: ’ 
‘Other Islands in the Pacific, a 
CI gino bs kN idee sae oss 47,984 


1,856,665 25,238 
320,290 569,854 | 23,623 
peeves re 885 ison 4.068 
496 |1,381,796 Son nes 18,529 
1,877,738 13,263 | 8,773 
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VI. The increase in the amount of tonnage ry aks in steam naviga- 
tion since 1848, and owned in the District of New-York, exhibited in 
the following table : 


Reeowrerep. ENROLLED AND LICENEED. Tora. 


en 
‘ ~~ ‘ 


Years, Tons. 95tha. Tons. 95ths. Tons. 95ths. 
1B48,..ccccccicoe 6,688 "3 57,705 .. 41 64,229. 19 
1849,..........+- 10,642 "6 61,175 .. 92 71,818 13 
1850,...c.ceese00 36,148 47 58,967 . 9 85,115 56 
IGE ss oc cebca vn: BB,892 68 69,148 .. 89 121,541 62 
1852,......eee-+4 63,860 33 77,068 .. 84 140,924 22 
8k sci ccs TN 18 88,311 .. 53 165,168 36 
1854,........e.2. 82,607 "3 101,487 .. 41 184,095 19 








1855,...-...2..2- 89,105 9 107,692 88 196,798 2 
1856,......00000+ 68,777 26 107,820 67 176,597 93 
1857,...e.ceeee0- 69,051 67 - 111,626 61 
1858,.... .2...-. 65,594 89 118,638 82 
16S, cisiaveceas 10,00 52 120,498 61 
1800,. ccseesceese. 19,089 55 132,580 37 


; 89 180,578 
. 88 184.233 


09 191,395 
q7 205,510 


OO Oe Ie Oe Se Me ee | 


VIL ReEcariruLaTion OF THE NUMBER AND CLASS OF VESSELS BUILT IN EACH STATE OF 
THE UNION DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JuNE 30, 1860. ( Official.) 


CLAass OF VESSELS. 





~~ 


Ships Sloops 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. and Brigs. Schoon-andcanal Steam- Total Total 
ers. boats. ers. built. tonnage. 


wie. 3 o wm. ae 
ea 3,808 
B66 yes ia 110 
2 .. 98,461 
1,395 
7,758 
81,936 
4,264 
21,615 
5,826 
7,798 


New-Hampshire, 


Massachusetts, ........... scien nace *¥ eo ee 
Rhode Island, os Bees ice Hea es 
v3 "neal eee 9 
New-York, $s ose a 
New-Jersey, ........c cece ceeeees OT ROG NR ees) 
Pennsylvania, ne “0 ae 
24 


_. 
ot: cake Bemueg 


SBawmHrannanme 
is tg _ 
Wo) CX RS 93 DW CO Mm 209 


me 
“x 


com wm ee 
Sa8n 8: 


Total, 1859-60, = a 5. a is .. 212,899 
249,286 
878,804 
469,398 
583,450 
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IX. The following statements from the annual reports of the Secretary 


of the United States Treasury exhibits the 


registered, enrolled and 


licensed tonnage, and the total tonnage belonging to the district of New- 
York, in each decennial year from 1825: 





Registered. 

Years. Tons, 9dths, 

1825,.... 156,728 .. 14... 
1835,.... 191,626 .. 43 .. 
1845,.... 248,717 .. ae ° 
1855,.... 787,609 .. yaar 
1857,.... 802,856 .. 10 inc 
1858,.... 840,449 .. og .. 
1859,.... 844,482 .. 24... 
1860,.... 838,449 .. ee 











Enrolled and Licensed. 
Tons. 95ths. 
147,756 .. 8 
185,071 .. 29 
801,642 .. 48 
550,725 .. 29 
575,068 .. 51 
592,256 .. 33 
599,928 .. 44 
625,551 .. 47 


Total. 

Tons. 95ths. 

ea 804,484 .. 22 
as 876,697 .. 72 
ws 550,859 .. 48 
«+ 1,288,284 .. 66 
-. 1,877,424 .. 61 
-. 1,482,705 .. 41 
-- 1,444,360 .. 68 
- 1,464,001 .. 08 





X. Vessers anp TONNAGE ENTERED INTO THE District or New-Yorg, 1826—1860. 





American. Foreign. Total. 

Fiscal Years, Vessels, Tonnage. Vessels, Tonnage. : Vessels. Tonnage. 
1826,.. iSee) 8 248,176 .. haa he SO As caine ae 274,461 
1630.06.05 cebe we 273,790 .. wet de BEBO i. nics oe. « SORTS 
1835,.. 1,528 .. 874,602 .. 480 .. 91,063 .. 2,008 .. 465,665 
1840,.. 1,443 .. 417,443 .. 612 .. 128,488 .. 1,955 .. 645,931 
1845,.. 1,450... 439,670 .. 558 .. 139,542 .. 2,008 .. 579,218 
1850,.. 1,882 . 784,481 .. 1,281 .. 410,900 .. 3,163 .. 1,145,331 
1855,.. 2,588 .. 1,877,738 .. 1,185 .. 358,169 .. 3,773 .. 1,735,907 
1857,.. 38,014 . 1,584,764 .. 1,054 .. 450,885 .. 4,068 .. 2,035,649 
1858,.. 2,401 .. 1,273,788 .. 929 .. 420,481 .. 38,330 .. 1,694,219 
1859,.. 2,657 .. 1,820,290 .. 1,945 .. 569,854 .. 8,902 .. 1,890,144 
1860,.. 2,645 .. 1,856,665 .. 1,887 .. 617,147 .. 8,982 .. 1,978,812 

















PLOYED IN Steam NAVIGATION EACH YEAR. 


Years. 


1881,.....+ 
1882,....... 
1833,.....6+ 
1834,.....0. 
1835,....00 
1845,....00 
1846,....00 
1847,....0 
1848,.....06 
1849,.. 00 
1850,.....6¢ 
BEbliccsacs 
1852,.....6+ 
1853,.....0+ 
1854,.....-. 
1855,.....4- 
1856,.. 6.00. 
1857,....0+5 
1858,...-006 
1859,.. 0.0% 
1860,.. e000 





R red Registered 
Sail Tonnage. Steam. 
Tone. Tone. 
575,056 .. 1,419 
619,575 .. 877 
686,809 .. 181 
749,482 .. 545 
857,098 .. 840 
885,481 .. 340 
1,088,680 .. 6,492 
1,123,999 .. 6,287 
1,235,682 .. 5,631 
1,844,819 .. 16,068 
1,418,072 .. 20,870 
1,540,769 .. 44,942 
1,663,917 .. 62,390 
1,819,744 .. 79,704 
2,013,154 .. 90,520 
2,238,788 .. 95,036 
2,420,091 .. 115,045 
2,401,687 .. 89,715 
2,877,094 .. 86,873 
2,499,742 78,027 
2,414,654 92,748 
2,448,941 97,296 











Enrolled and 


Licensed Sail. Licensed Steam. 
Tons. Tons. 
as 552,248 63,058 
ee 618,827 .. 33,568 
a 661,827 90,633 
ee 754,819 .. 101,805 
es 778,995 .. 122,474 
oo 816,645 122,474 
1,002,803 319,527 
.- 1,090,192 .. 841,606 
-» 1,198,528 .. 399,210 
.. 1,881,882 .. 411,823 
-. 1,468,549 .. 441,525 
.- 1,468,788 .. 481,005 
.- 1,624,915 .. 621,217 
-- 1,675,456 .. 563,536 
-- 1,789,288 .. 514,098 
-- 1,887,512 .. 581,571 
-- 2,021,625 .. 655,240 
-. 1,796,888 .. 583,362 
-- 1,857,964 .. 618,911 
e+ 2,550,067 651,863 
-. 1,961,681 .. 676,005 
2,086,990 .. 770,641 





Enrolled and 


XI. SraTEMENT EXHIBITING THE AMOUNT or THE TONNAGE oF THE Unirep SraTEs aT 
VARIOUS PERIODS, ALSO THE REGISTERED, AND ENROLLED AND Licensep TONNAGE EN- 


Total Tonnage. 


Tons. 
1,191,776 
1,267,847 
1,489,450 
1,606,151 
1,758,907 
1,824,940 
2,417,002 
2,562,084 
2,839,046 
3,154,042 
3,334,016 
3,535,454 
8,772,489 
4,138,440 
4,407,010 
4,802,902 
6,212,001 
4,871,652 
4,940,842 
5,049,808 
5,145,088 
5,353,868 
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COMMERCIAL TREATIES WITH FOREIGN NATIONS, 
YEAR 1860. 





I. Japan. 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Wuereas a treaty of amity and commerce between the United States 
and the Empire of Japan was concluded and signed by their respective 
plenipotentiaries at the City of Yedo, on the twenty-ninth day of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight, which treaty is word for 
word as follows: 


The President of the United States of America and his Majesty the 
Ty-Coon of Japan, desiring to establish on firm and lasting foundations 
the relations of peace and friendship now happily existing between the 
two countries, and to secure the best interest of their respective citizens 
and subjects by encouraging, facilitating and regulating their industry 
and trade, have resolved to conclude a a of amity and commerce for 
this purpose, and have, therefore, named as their plenipotentiaries, that is 
to say: The President of the United States, His Excellency Townsznp 
Harris, Consul-General of the United States of America for the empire 
of Japan, and His Majesty the Ty-Coon of Japan, their Excellencies Ino- 
0o-rz, Prince of Sinano, and Iwasay, Prince of Hego, who, after having 
communicated to each other their respective full powers, and found them 
to be in good and due form, have agreed upon and concluded the follow- 
ing articles : 

Articie I, 

There shall henceforward be perpetual peace and friendship between 
the United States of America and His Majesty the Ty-Coon of Fo and 
his successors. 

The President of the United States may appoint a diplomatic agent to 
reside at the city of Yedo, and consuls or consular agents to reside at 
any or all of the ports in Japan which are opened for American com- 
merce by this treaty. The diplomatic agent and consul-general of the 
United States shall have the right to travel freely in any part of the em- 
ee of Japan from the time they enter on the discharge of their official 

uties. 

The government of Japan may appoint a diplomatic agent to reside at 
Washington, and consuls or consular agents for any or all of the ports of 
the United States. The diplomatic agent and consul-general of Japan 
may travel freely in any part of the United States from the time they 
arrive in the country. 

Articie II. 


The President of the United States, at the request of the Japanese 
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government, will act as a friendly mediator in such matters of difference 
as may arise between the government of Japan and any mene power. 
The ships of war of the United States shall render friendly aid and 


assistance to such Japanese vessels as they may meet on the high seas, so 
farascan bedone without a breach of neutrality; and all American consuls 
residing at ports visited by Japanese vessels shall also give them such 
friendly aid as may be permitted by the laws of the respective countries 
in which they reside. 


Articxe III, 


In addition to the ports of Simoda and Hakodade, the following ports 
and towns shall be opened on the dates respectively appended to them, 
that is to say: Kanagawa, on the (4th of July, 1859) fourth day of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine; Nagasaki, on the (4th of 
July, 1859) fourth day of July, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
nine; Nee-e-gata, on the (1st of January, 1860) first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty; Hiogo, on the (1st of January, 1863) 
first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three. 

If Nee-e-gata is found to be unsuitable as a harbor, another port ou the 
west coast of Nipon shall be selected by the two governments in lieu 
thereof. Six months after the opening of Kanagawa, the port of Simoda 
shall be closed as a place of residence and trade for American citizens. 
In all the fo — ports and towns American citizens may permanently 
reside ; they shall have the right to lease ground, and purchase the build- 
ings thereon, and may erect dwellings and warehouses. But no fortifica- 
tion or place of military strength shall be erected under pretence of build- 
ing dwellings or warehouses ; and to see that this article is observed, the 
Japanese authorities shall have the right to inspect, from time time, an 
buildings which are being erected, altered or repaired. The place whic 
the Americans shall occupy for their buildings, and the harbor regulations, 
shall be arranged by the American consul and the authorities of each 
_— and if they cannot agree, the matter shall be referred to and settled 

y the American diplomatic agent and the Japanese government. 

No wall, fence or gate shall be erected by the Japanese around the 
place of residence of the Americans, or any thing done which may pre- 
vent a free egress and ingress to the same. 

From the (1st of January, 1862) first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-two, Americans shall be allowed to reside in the 
city of Yedo; and from the (1st of January, 1863) first day of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, in the city of Osaca, for the 
purposes of trade only. In each of these two cities a suitable place 
within which they may hire houses, and the distance they may go, shall 
be arranged by the American diplomatic agent and the government of 
Japan. Americans may freely buy from Japanese and sell to them any 
articles that either may have for sale, without the intervention of any 
Japanese officers in such purchase or sale, or in making or receiving 
as. agen for the same; and all classes of Japanese may purchase, sell, 

- or use any articles sold to them by the Americans. 
he Japanese government will cause this clause to be made public in 
every part of the empire as soon as the ratifications of this treaty shall 
be exchanged. 

Munitions of war shall only be sold to the Japanese government and 

foreigners. 
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No rice or wheat shall be exported from Japan as cargo, but all Ameri- 
cans resident in Japan, and ships, for their crews and passengers, shall be 
furnished with ‘sufficient supplies of the same. The Japanese government 
will sell, from time to time at public auction, any s quantity of 
copper that may be  cacalpt Americans residing in Japan shall have 
the right to employ 


apanese as servants or in any other capacity. 
Arricts IV. 


Duties shall be paid to the government of Japan on all goods landed 
in the country, and on all articles of Japanese production that are exported 
as cargo, according to the tariff hereunto appended. 

If the Japanese. custom-house officers are dissatisfied with the value 
placed on any goods by the owner, they may place a value thereon, and 
offer to take the goods at that valuation. If the owner refuses to accept 
the offer, he shall pay duty on such valuation. If the offer be accepted 
by.the owner, the purchase-money shall be paid to him without delay, 
and without any abatement or discount. 

Supplies for the use of the United States navy may be landed at Kana- 
gawa, odade and Nagasaki, and stored in warehouses, in the custody 
of an officer of the American government, without the payment of a 
duty. But, if any such supplies are sold in Japan, the purchaser shall 
pay the proper duty to the Japanese authorities. 

e importation of opium is prohibited, and any American vessel 
coming to Japan for the purposes of trade, having more than three (3) 
catties (four pounds avoirdupois) weight of opium on board, such surplus 
quantity shall be seized and destroyed by the Japanese authorities. All 
goods imported into Japan, and which have paid the duty fixed by this 
treaty, may be transported by the Japanese into any part of the empire 
without the payment of any tax, excise or transit duty whatever. 

No higher duties shall be paid by Americans on goods imported into 
Japan than are fixed by this treaty, nor shall any higher duties be paid by 
Americans than are levied on the same description of goods if imported 
in Japanese vessels, or the vessels of any other nation. 


Articie V. 


All foreign coin shall be current in Japan, and pass for its correspond- 
ing weight of Japanese coin of the same description. Americans and 
Japanese may freely use foreign or Japanese coin in making payments to 
each other. 

As some time will elapse before the Japanese will be acquainted with 
the value of foreign coin, the Japanese government will, for the period of 
one year after the opening of each harbor, furnish the Americans with 
Japanese coin, in exchange for theirs, equal weights being given and no 
discount taken for recoinage. Coins of all description (with the exception 
of Japanese copper coin) may be exported from Japan, anc. foreign gold 
and silver uncoined. 

Articie VI. 

Americans committing offences against Japanese shall be tried in 
American consular courts, and, when guilty, shall be punished according 
to American law. Japanese committing offences against Americans shall 
be tried by the Japanese authorities and punished according to Japanese 
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law. The consular courts shall be open to Japanese creditors, to enable 
them to recover their just claims against American citizens, and the Japa- 
nese courts shall in like manner be open to American citizens for the 
recovery of their just claims against Japanese. 

All claims for forfeitures or penalties for violations of this treaty, or of 
the articles regulating trade which are appended hereunto, shall be sued 
for in the consular courts, and all recoveries shall be delivered to the 
Japanese authorities. 

either the American or Japanese governments are to be held respon- 
sible for the payment of any debts contracted by their respective citizens 
or subjects. 
Articie VII. 


In the opened harbors of Japan, Americans shall be free to go where 
they please, within the following limits : 

At Kanagawa, the river Logo, (which empties into the bay of Yedo 
between Kawasaki and Sinagawa) and (10) ten ri in any other direction. 

At Hakodade, (10) ten ri in any direction. 

At Hiogo, (10) ten ri in any direction, that of Kioto excepted, which 
city shall not be imagenes nearer than (10) ten ri. The crews of ves- 
sels resorting to Hiogo shall not cross the river Enagawa, which empties 


into the bay between Hiogo and Osaca. The distances shall be measured 
inland from Goyoso, or town hall of each of the foregoing harbors, the ri 
being equal to (4,275) four thousand two hundred and seventy-five yards, 
American measure. 

At Nagasaki, Americans may go into any part of the imperial domain 
in its vicinity. The boundaries of Nee-e-gata, or the place that may be 
substituted for it, shall be settled by the American pk 


omatic agent and 
the government of Japan. Americans who have been convicted of 
felony, or twice convicted of misdemeanors, shall not go more than (1) 
one Japanese ri inland from the places of their respective residences, and 
all persons so convicted shall lose their right of permanent residence in 
Japan, and the Japanese authorities may require them to leave the 
country. 

A reasonable time shall be allowed to all such persons to settle their 
affairs, and the American consular authority shall, after an examination 
into the circumstances of each case, determine the time to be allowed, 
but such time shall not in any case exceed one year, to be calculated 
from the time the person shall be free to attend to his affairs. 


Arricte VIII. 

Americans in Japan shall be allowed the free exercise of their religion, 
and for this purpose shall have the right to erect suitable places of wor- 
ship. Noinjury shall be done to such buildings, nor any insult be offered 
to the religious worship of the Americans. American citizens shall not 
injure any Japanese temple or mia, or offer any insult or injury to Japan- 
ese religious ceremonies, or to the objects of their worship. 

The Americans and Japanese shall not do any thing that may be calcu- 
lated to excite religious animosity. The government of Japan has 
already abolished the practice of trampling on religious emblems. 


Articie IX, 
When requested by the American consul, the Japanese authorities will 
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cause the arrest of all deserters and fugitives from justice, receive in jail 
all persons held as prisoners by the consul, and give to the consul such 
assistance as may be required to enable him to enforce the observance of 
the laws by the Americans who are on land, and to maintain order 
perio Sh shipping. For all such service, and for the support of pris- 
oners kept in confinement, the consul shall in all cases pay a just com- 
pensation. 
Arricte X. 


The Japanese government may purchase or construct, in the United 
States, ships of war, steamers, merchant ships, whale ships, cannon, mu- 
nitions of war and arms of all kinds, and any other things it may require. 
It shall have the right to engage, in the United States, scientific, naval 
and military men, artisans of all kinds, and mariners to enter into its ser- 
vi All purchases made for the government of Japan may be exported 
from the United States, and all persons engaged for its service may freely 
depart from the United States: Provided, That no articles that are contra- 
band of war shall be exported, nor any persons engaged to act in a naval 
or military capacity, while Japan shall be at war with any power in amity 
with the Cnited States. 

Articte XI. 

The articles for the regulation of trade, which are appended to this 
treaty, shall be considered as forming a part of the same, and shall be 
equally binding on both the contracting parties to this treaty, and on their 
citizens and subjects. 

Articte XII. 


Such of the provisions of the treaty made by Commodore Perry, and 
signed at Kanagawa, on the 31st of March, 1854, as conflict with the 
provisions of this tory are hereby revoked ; and as all the provisions of 


a convention executed by the consul-general of the United States and the 
governors of Simoda, on the 17th of June, 1857, are incorporated in this 
treaty, that convention is also revoked. 

The person charged with the diplomatic relations of the United States 
in Japan, in conjunction with such person or persons as may be appointed 
for that purpose by the Japanese government, shall have power to make 
‘such rules and regulations as may be required to carry into full and com- 
plete effect the provisions of this treaty, and the provisions of the articles 
regulating trade appended thereunto. 


Articte XII). 


After the (4th of July, 1872) fourth day of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-two, upon the desire of either the American or 
Japanese governments, and on one year’s notice given by either party, 
this treaty, and such portions of the treaty of Kanagawa as remain un- 
revoked by this treaty, together with the regulations of trade hereunto 
annexed, or those that may be hereafter introduced, shall be subject to 
revision by commissioners appointed on both sides for this purpose, who 
will be empowered to decide on, and insert therein, such amendments as 
experience shall prove to be desirable. 


Articte XIV. 
This treaty shall go into effect on the (4th of July, 1859,) fourth 
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day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
i on or before which day the ratifications of the same shall be 
exchanged at the city of Washington ; but if, from any unforeseen cause, the 
ratifications cannot. be exchanged by that time, the treaty shall still go 
into effect at the date above mentioned. 

The act of ratification on th. part of the United States shall be veri- 
fied by the signature of the President of the United States, counter- 
one by the Secretary of State, and sealed with the seal of the United 

tates. 

The act of ratification on the part of Japan shall be verified by the 
name and seal of His Majesty the Ty-Coon, and by the seals and signa- 
tures of such of bis high officers as he may direct. 

This treaty is executed in quadruplicate, each copy being written in 
the English, Japanese and Dutch languages, all the versions having the 
same meaning and intention, but the Duteh version shall be considered 
as being the original. 

In witness whereof, the above-named Ore grea have hereunto 
set their hands and seals, at the city of Yedo, this twenty-ninth day of 


July, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
eight, and of the independence of the United States of America the 
eighty-third, corresponding to the Japanese era, the nineteenth day of 
the sixth month of the fifth year of Ansei Mma. 

TownsEenp Harris. |SEAL.] 


Regulations under which American Trade is to be conducted with Japan. 


Within (48) forty-eight hours (Sundays excepted) after the arrival of 
an American ship in a Japanese port, the captain or commander shall ex- 
hibit to the Japanese custom-house authorities the receipt of the Ameri- 
can consul, showing that he has deposited the ship’s register and other 
papers, as required by the laws of the United States, at the American 
consulate, and he shall then make an entry of his ship, by giving a writ- 
ten paper, stating the name of the ship, and the name of the port from 
which she comes, her tonnage, the name of her captain or commander, 
the names of her passengers, (if any,) and the number of her crew, which 
paper shall be certified by the captain or commander to be a true state- 
ment, and shall be signed by him; he shall at the same time deposit a 
written manifest of his cargo, setting forth the marks and numbers of the 
packages and their contents, as they are described in his bills of lading, 
with the names of the person or persons to whom they are consigned. 
A list of the stores of the ship shall be added to the manifest. The 
captain or commander shall certify the manifest to beatrue account of all 
the cargo and stores on board the ship, and shall sign his name to the 
same. If any error is discovered in the manifest, it may be corrected 
within (24) twenty-four hours (Sundays ct ae the payment of 
any fee; but for any alteration or post entry to the manifest made after 
that time, a fee of ($15) fifteen dollars shall be paid. All goods not en- 
tered on the manifest shall pay double duties on being landed. Any 
captain or commander that shall neglect to enter his vessel at the Japanese 
custom-house within the time prescribed by this regulation, shall pay a 

a of ($60) sixty dollars for each day that he shall so neglect to enter 
is ship. 
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The Japanese government shall have the right to place custom-house 
officers on board of any ship in their ports (men-of-war excepted.) All 
custom-house officers treated with civility, and such reasonable 
accommodation shall be allotted to them as the ship affords. No goods 
shall be unladen from any ship between the hours of sunset and sunrise, 
except by special permission of the custom-house authorities, and the 
Saiahion and all other places of entrance into that part of the ship where 
the —_ is stowed, may be secured by Japanese officers, between the 
hours of sunset and sunrise, by affixing seals, locks or other fastenings ; 
and if any person shall, without due permission, open any entrance that 
has been so secured, or shall break or remove any seal, lock or other fas- 
tening that has been affixed by the Japanese custom-house officers, every 
person so offending shall pay a fine of ($60) sixty dollars for each offence. 
Any _ that shall be disc d or attempted to be discharged from 
any ship, without having been duly entered at the Japanese custom-house, 
as hereinafter provided, shall be liable to seizure and confiscation. 

Packages of goods made up with an attempt to defraud the revenue of 
Japan, by concealing therein articles of value which are not set forth in 
the invoice, shall be forfeited. 

American ships that shall smuggle or attempt to smuggle goods in any 
of the non-opened harbors of Japan, all such goods shall be forfeited to 
the Japanese government, and the ship shall pay a fine of ($1,000) one 
thousand dollars for each offence. Vessels needing repairs may land 
their cargo for that purpose without the payment of duty. All goods so 
landed shall remain in charge of the Japanese authorities, and all just 
charges for storage, labor and supervision shall be paid thereon. But if 
any portion of such cargo be sold, the regular duties shall be paid 
on the portion so disposed of. Cargo may be transhipped to another 
vessel in the same harbor without the payment of duty ; Gt all tranship- 
ments shall be made under the supervision of Japanese officers, and after 
satisfactory proof has been given to the custom-house authorities of the 
bona fide nature of the transaction, and also under a permit to be granted 
for that purpose by such authorities. The importation of opium. being 
prohibited, if any person or persons shall smuggle, or attempt to smuggle, 
any opium, he or they shall pay a fine of ($15) fifteen dollars for each 
catty of opium so smuggled or attempted to be smuggled; and if more 
than one person shall be engaged in the offence, they shall coilectively be 
held responsible for the payment of the foregoing penalty. 


The owner or consignee of any goods, who desires. to land them, shall 
make an entry of the same at the Japanese custom-house. The entry 
shall be in writing, and shall set forth the name of the person making the 
entry, and the name of the ship in which the goods were imported, and 
the marks, numbers, packages and contents thereof, with the value of 
each package extended separately in one amount, and at the bottom of 
the entry shall be placed the aggregate value of all the goods contained 
in the entry.. On each entry, the owner or consignee shall certify, in 
writing, that the entry then presented exhibits the actual cost: of the 
goods, and that nothing has been concealed whereby the customs of Japan 
would be defrauded; and the owner or consignee shall sign his name to 


such certificate. 
The original invoice or invoices of the goods so entered shall be pre- 
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sented to the custom-house authorities, and shall remain in their possession 
until they have examained the goods contained in the entry. 
The Japanese officers may examine any or all of the packages so 
entered, and for this purpose may take them to the custom-house, but 
st ch examination shall be without expense to the importer or injury to 
the goods, and after examination, the Japanese shall restore the goods to 
their original condition in the packages, (so far as may be practicable,) 
and such examination shall be made without any unreasonable delay. 

If any owner or importer discovers that his goods have been damaged 
on the voyage of importation before such goods have been delivered to 
him, he may notify the custom-house authorities of such damage, and he 
may have the damaged goods appraised by two or more competent and 
disinterested persons, who, after due examination, shall make a certificate 
setting forth the amount per cent. of damage on each separate package, 
describing it by its mark and number, which certificates shall be signed 
by the appraisers in presence of the custom-house authorities, and the 
importer may attach the certificate to his entry, and make a corresponding 
deduction from it. But this shall not prevent the custom-house authori- 
ties from appraising the goods in the manner provided in article fourth of 
the treaty, to which these regulations are appended. 

After the duties have been paid, the owner shall receive a permit 
authorizing the delivery to him of the goods, whether the same are at 
the custom-house or on ship-board. All goods intended to be exported 
shall be entered at the Japanese custom-house before they are placed on 
ship-board. The entry shall be in writing, and shall state the name of 

.the ship by which the goods are to be exported, with the marks and num- 
bers of the packages, and the quantity, description and value of their 
contents. The exporter shall certify in writing that the entry is a true 
account of all the goods contained therein, and shall sign his name thereto. 
Any ey that are put on board of a ship for exportation before they 
have been entered at the custom-house, and all packages which contain 
prohibited articles, shall be forfeited to the Japanese government. 

No entry at the custom-house shall be required for supplies for the 
use of ships, their crews and passengers, nor for the clothing, &c., of 
passengers. 


Ships wishing to clear shall give (24) twenty-four hours’ notice at the 
custom-house, and at the end of that time they shall be entitled to their 
clearance; but if it be refused, the custom-house authorities shall imme- 
diately inform the captain or consignee of the ship of the reasons why 
the clearance is refused, and they shall also give the same notice to the 
American consul. : 

Ships of war of the United States shall not be required to enter or 
clear at the custom-house, nor shall they be visited by Japanese custom- 
house or police officers. Steamers carrying the mails of the United 
States may enter and clear on the same day, and they shall not be 
required to make a manifest, except for such passengers and goods as are 
to be landed in Japan. But such steamers shall, in all cases, enter and 
clear at the custom-house. 

Whale ships touching for supplies, or ships in distress, shall not be re- 
quired to make a manifest of their cargo; but if they subsequently wish 
to trade, they shall then deposit a manifest, as required in regulation first. 
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The word ship, wherever it occurs in these regulations, or in the treaty 
to which they are attached, is to be held as meaning ship, bark, brig, 
schooner, sloop or steamer. 

Any person signing a false declaration or certificate, with the intent to 
defraud the revenue of Japan, shall pay a fine of ($125) one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. for each offence. 


No tonnage duties shall be levied on American ships in the ports of J; agen 
but the following fees shall be paid to the Japanese custom-house author- 
ities: For the entry of a ship, ($15,) fifteen dollars. For the clearance of 
a ship, (87,) seven dollars. For each permit, ($14,) one dollar and a half. 
For bill of health, ($14,) one dollar anda half. For any other docu- 
ment, ($14,) one dollar and a half. 


Duties shall be paid to the Japanese government on all goods landed 
in the country according to the followin tariff : 

Class One.—All articles in this class shall be free of duty. Gold and silver 
coined or uncoined. Wearing apparel in actual use. Household furni- 
ture and printed books not intended for sale, but the property of persons 
who come to reside in Japan. 

Class Two.—A duty of (5) five per cent. shall be paid on the following 
articles : 

All articles used for the purpose of building, rigging, repairing or fit- 
ting out of ships. "Whaling gear of all kinds. Salted provisions of all 
kinds. Bread and breadstuffs. Living animals of all kinds. Coals. 


Timber for building houses. Rice. Paddy. Steam machinery. Zinc. 


Lead. Tin. Raw silk. 

Class Three.—A duty of (35) thirty-five per cent. shall be paid on all 
intoxicating liquors, whether prepared by distillation, fermentation or in 
any other manner. 

Class Four.—All goods not included in any of the preceding classes 
shall pay a duty of (20) twenty per cent. 

All articles of Japanese production, which are exported as cargo, shall 
pay a duty of (5) five per cent., with the exception of gold and silver 
coin and copper in bars. (5) Five years after the opening of Kanagawa 
the import and export duties shall bs subject to revision if the Japanese 


government desires it. 
Townsenp Harris. [L. 8.] 


II, Convention with Paracvay. 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Waereas a convention relating to the claims of the “United States 
and Paraguay Navigation Company,” against the Paraguayan government 
was concluded between the United States of America and the Republic 
of Paraguay, and was signed by their respective plenipotentiaries at 
Asuncion on the fourth day of February, one thousand eight hundred 
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and fifty-nine, the original of which convention being in the English and 
Spanish languages, is, word for word, as follows: 


Special convention between the United States of America and the Re- 
public of Paraguay, relating to the claims of the “United States and 
Paraguayan Navigation Company” against the Paraguayan government. 


His Excellency the President of the United States of America and his 
Excellency the President of the Republic of Paraguay, desiring to re- 
move every cause that might interfere with the good understanding and 
harmony, for atime so unhappily interrupted between the two nations, and 
now so happily restored, and which it is so much for their interest to 
maintain ; and desiring for this purpose to come to a definite understand- 
ing, equally just and honorable to both nations, as to the mode of settling 
a pending question of the said claims of the ‘“ United States and Para- 
guay Navigation Company”—a company composed of citizens of the 
United States—against the government of Paraguay, have agreed to refer 
the same to a special and respectable commission, to be organized and 
regulated by the convention nibs established between the two high 
contracting parties ; and for this purpose they have appointed and con- 
ferred full powers, respectively, to wit: 

His Excellency the President of the United States of America upon 
James B. Bow.tn, a Special Commissioner of the said United States of 
America, specifically charged and empowered for this purpose ; and his 
Excellency the President of the Republic of Paraguay upon Sefior Nrco- 
Las Vasquez, Secretary of State and Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
said Republic of Paraguay, who, after exchanging their full powers, 
which were found in good and proper form, agreed upon the following 
articles: 


Articie I. 


The government of the Republic of Paraguay binds itself for the re- 
sponsibility in favor of the “United States and Paraguay Navigation 
Company,” which may result from the decree of commissioners, who, it 
is agreed, shall be appointed as follows. 


Articie II. 


The two high contracting parties, appreciating the difficulty of agree- 
ment upon the amount of the reclamations to which the said company 
may be entitled, and being convinced that a commission is the only equi- 
table and honorable method by which the two countries can arrive at a 
perfect understanding thereof, hereby covenant to adjust them accord- 
ingly by a loyal commission. To determine the amount of said reclama- 
tions it is therefore agreed to constitute such a commission, whose de- 
cision shall be binding, in the following manner: 

The government of the United States of America shall appoint one 
commissioner, and the government of Paraguay shall appoint another ; 
and these two, in case of disagreement, shall appoint a third, said ap- 
pointment to devolve upon a person of loyalty and impartiality, with the 
condition that, in case of difference between the commissioners in the 
choice of an umpire, the diplomatic representatives of Russia and Prussia, 
accredited to the government of the United States of America, at the city 
of Washington, may select such umpire. 
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The two commissioners named in the said manner shall meet in the 
city of Washington, to investigate, adjust and determine the amount of 
the claims of the above-mentioned company, upon sufficient proofs of 
the charges and defences of the contending parties. 


Artic. III. 


The said commissioners, before entering upon their duties, shall take 
an oath before some judge of the United States of America that they 
will fairly and impartially investigate the said claims, and a just decision 
thereupon render, to the best of their judgment and ability. 


Articie IY. 


The said commissioners shall assemble, within one year after the ratifi- 
cation of the “ treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation” this day 
celebrated at the city of Assumption, between the two high contracting 
parties, at the city of Washington, in the United States of America, and 
shall continue in session for a period not exceeding three months, within 
which, if they come to an agreement, their decision shall be proclaimed ; 
an4 in case of disagreement, they shall proceed to the appointment of an 


- umpire, as already agreed. 


ArticLte Y. 


The government of Paraguay hereby binds itself to pay to the govern- 

ment of the United States of America, in the city of Assumption, Para- 

y, thirty days after presentation to the government of the republic, 

e draft which that of the United States of America shall issue for the 

amount for which the two commissioners concurring, or by the umpire, 
shall declare it responsible to the said company. 


Articte VI. 


Each of the high contracting parties shall compensate the commissioner 
it may appoint the sum of money he may stipulate for his services, 
either ly instalments or at the expiration of his task. In case of the ap- 
seeseerme of an umpire, the amount of his remuneration shall be equally 

orne by both contracting parties. 


Articte VII. 


The present convention shall be ratified within fifteen months, or 
earlier if possible, by the government of the United States of America, 
and by the President of the Republic of Paraguay, within twelve days 
from this date. The exchange of ratifications shall take place in the city 
of Washington. 

In faith of which, and in virtue of our full powers, we have signed the 
present convention in English and Spanish, and have hereunto set our 
respective seals. 

one at Assumption this fourth day of February, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine, being the eighty-third 
year of the independence of the United States of America, and the 
forty-seventh of that of Paraguay. 
James B. Bowttn, [smAt. 
Nicoras Vasquez. |[SEAL. 
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Ill. Treaty wits Paraauvay. 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas a treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, between 
the United States of America and the Republic of Paraguay, was con- 
cluded and signed by their respective plenipotentiaries, at Asuncion, on 
the fourth day of February, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine, 
the original of which treaty being in the English and Spanish languages, 
is, word for word, as follows: 

A treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation between the govern- 
ments of the United States of America and of the Republic of Paraguay, 
concluded and signed in the city of Assumption, the capital of the Re- 

ublic of Paraguay, on the fourth day of February, in the year of our 
rd one thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine, the eighty-third year of 
the independence of the United States of America, and the forty-seventh 
of that of the Rep 


ublic of fk ag 
In the name of the Most Holy Trinity! The governments of the two 


republics, the United States of America and of Paraguay, in South 
America, being mutually disposed to cherish more intimate relations 
and intercourse than those which have heretofore subsisted between 
them, and believing it to be of mutual advantage to adjust the conditions 
of such relations by signing a “ treaty of friendship, commerce and navi- 
gation,” for that object have nominated their respective pectic 


that is to say: His Excellency the President of the United States of 
America has nominated Jamzs B. Bowzin a Special Commissioner of 
the United States of America, at Assumption, and His Excellency the 
President of the Republic of Paraguay has nominated the Paraguayan 
citizen, Nicotas Vasquez, Secretary of State and Minister of Foreign 
Relations of the Republic of Paraguay, who, after having communicated 
competent authorities, have agreed upon and concluded the following 
articles : 
Articie I, 


There shall be perfect peace and sincere friendship between the gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and the government of the 
Republic of Paraguay, and between the citizens of both States, and with- 
out exception of persons or places. The high contracting parties shall 
use their best endeavors that this friendship and good understanding may 
be constantly and perpetually maintained. 


Articie II. 


The Republic of Paraguay, in the exercise of the sovereign right which 
ertains to her, concedes to the merchant flag of the citizens of the 
Tited States of America the free navigation of the river Paraguay, as 
far as the dominions of the Empire of Brazil, and of the right side. of the 
Paran&, throughout all its course belonging to the republic, subject to 
olice and fiscal regulations of the supreme government of the republic, 
in conformity with its concessions to, the commerce of friendly nations, 
They shall be at liberty, with their ships and cargoes, freely and securely to 
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come to and to leave all the places and ports which are already mentioned ; 
to remain and reside in any pat of the said territories, hire houses and 
warehouses, and trade in all kinds of produce, manufactures and mer- 
chandise of lawful commerce, subject to the usages and established cus- 
toms of the country. They may discharge the whole or a part of their 
cargoes at the ports of Pilar, and where commerce with other nations 
may be permitted, or proceed with the whole or part of their cargo to the 
ort of Assumption, according as the captain, owner or other duly author- 
ized person shall deem expedient, 
In the same manner shall be treated and considered such Paraguayan 
citizens as may arrive at the ports of the United States of America, with 
cargoes in Paraguayan vessels, or vessels of the United States of America, 


Articzie III. 


The two high contracting parties hereby agree that any favor, privi- 
lege or immunity whatever in matters of commerce or navigation, which 
either contracting party has actually granted, or may hereafter grant to 
the citizens or subjects of any other State, shall extend, in identity of 
cases and circumstances, to the citizens of the other contracting party 
gratuitously, if the concession in favor of that other State shall have been 

uitous, or in return for an equivalent compensation, ‘if the concession 
shall have been conditional. 


Articie LV. 


No other or higher duties shall be imposed on the importation or ex- 
portation of any article of the growth, produce or manufacture of the 
two contracting States than are or shall be payable on the like article 
being the growth, produce or manufacture of any other foreign country. 
‘No prohibition shall be imposed upon the importation or exportation of 
any article of the growth, produce or manufacture of the territories of 
either of the two contracting parties into the territories of the other, 
which shall not equally extend to the importation or exportation of simi- 
lar articles to the territories of any other nation. 


ARTICLE Y. 


No other or higher duties or charges on account of tonnage, light or 
harbor dues, pilotage, salvage in case of damage or shipwreck, or any 
other local charges, shall be imposed in any of the ports of the territories 
of the Republic of Paraguay on vessels of the United States of America 
than those payable in the same ports by Paraguayan vessels, nor in the 
ports of the territories of the United States of America on. Paraguayan 
vessels than shall be payable in the same ports by vessels of the United 
States of America. 


Articte VI. 


The same duties shall be paid upofh the importation and exportation of 
any article which is or may be legally importable or exportable into the 
dominions of the United States of America and into those of Paraguay, 
whether such importation or exportation be made in vessels of the United 
States of America, or in Paraguayan vessels. 
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Artictz VII. 


All vessels which, according to the laws of the United States of 
America, are to be deemed vessels of the United States of America, and 
all vessels which, according to the laws of Paraguay, are to be deemed 
Paraguayan vessels, shall, for the purposes of this treaty, be deemed 
vessels of the United States of America and Paraguayan vessels re- 
spectively. 


Articie VIII. 


Citizens of the United States of America shall pay, in territories of 
the Republic of Paraguay, the same import and export duties which are 
established or may be established hereafter for Paraguayan citizens. In 
the same manner the latter shall pay, in the United States of America, the 
duties which are established, or may hereafter be established for citizens 
of the United States of America. 


Articite IX. 


All merchants, commanders of ships and others, the citizens of each 
country respectively, shall have full liberty, in all the territories of the 
other, to manage their own affairs themselves, or to commit them to the 
management of whomsoever they please, as agent, broker, factor or in- 
terpreter; and they shall not be obliged to employ any other persons 
than those employed by natives, nor to pay to such persons as they shall 
think fit to pi any higher salary or remuneration than such as is 
paid in like cases by natives. 

The citizens of the United States of America in the territories of Para- 
guay, and the citizens of Paraguay in the United States of America, shall 
enjoy the same full liberty which is now or may hereafter be enjoyed by 
natives of each country respectively, to buy from and sel] to whom they 
like all articles of lawtul commerce, and to fix the prices thereof as they 
shall see good, without being affected by any monopoly, contract or ex- 
clusive privilege of sale or purchase, subject, however, to the general or- 
dinary contributions or imposts established by law. 

The citizens of either of the two contracting parties in the territories 
of the other shall enjoy fall and perfect protection for their persons and 
property, and shall have free and open access to the courts of justice for 
the prosecution and defence of their just rights; they shall enjoy, in this 
respect, the same rights and privileges as native citizens, and they shall 
be at liberty to employ, in all cases, the advocates, attorneys or agents of 
whatever description, whom they may think proper. 


ArtTIcLE X. 


In whatever relates to the police of the ports, the lading or unlading of 
ships, the warehousing and safety of merchandise, goods and effects, the 
succession to personal estates, by will or otherwise, and the disposal of 
personal property of every sort and denomination, by sale, donation, ex- 
change or testament, or in any other manner whatsoever, as also with re- 
gard to the administration of justice, the citizens of each contracting 
party shall enjoy, in the territories of the other, the same privileges, lib- 
erties and rights as native citizens, and shall not be charged, in any of 
these respects, with any other or higher imposts or duties than those 
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which are or may be paid by native citizens, subject always to the local 
laws and regulations of such territories, 

In the event of any citizen of either of the two contracting parties 
dying without will or testament in the territory of the other contractin; 
party, the consul-general, consul or vice-consul of the nation to whic 
the deceased may belong, or, in his absence, the representative of such 
consul-general, consul or vice-consul shall, so far as the laws of cach 
country will permit, take charge of the property which the deceased may 
have left, for the benefit of his lawful heirs and creditors, until an execu- 
tor or administrator be named by the said consul-general, consul or vice- 
consul, or his representative. 


Articiz XI. 


The citizens of the United States of America residing in the terri- 
tories of the Republic of Paraguay, and the citizens of the Republic of 
Paraguay, residing in the United States of America, shall be exempted 
from all compulsory military service whatsoever, whether by sea or land, 
and from all forced loans or military exactions or requisitions; and they 
shall not be compelled to pay any charges, requisition or taxes other or 
higher than those that are or may be paid by native citizens. 


Articte XII. 


It shall be free for each of the two contracting parties to appoint con- 
suls for the protection of trade, to reside in the territories of the other 
party; but efore any consul shall act as such, he shall, in the usual 
form, be approved and admitted by the government to which he is sent ; 
and either of the two contracting parties may except from the resi- 
dence of consuls such particular places as either of them may judge fit to 
be excepted. 

The diplomatic agents and consuls of the United States of America in 
the territories of the Republic of Paraguay shall enjoy whatever privileges, 
exemptions and immunities are or may be there granted to the diplo- 
matic agents and consuls of any other nation whatever ; and, in like man- 
ner, the diplomatic agents and consuls of the Republic of Paraguay in the 
United States of America shall enjoy whatever privileges, exemptions 
and immunities are or may be there granted to agents of any other na- 
tion whatever. 

Articte XIII. 


For the better security of commerce between the citizens of the United 
States of America and the citizens of the Republic of Paraguay, it is 
ed that if at any time any interruption of friendly intercourse or any 
rupture should unfortunately take place between the two contracting par- 
ties, the citizens of either of the said contracting parties, who may be 
established in the territories of the other in the exercise of any trade or 
special employment, shall have the privilege of remaining and continuing 
such trade or employment therein without any manner of interruption, in 
full enjoyment of their liberty and property, as long as they behave 
peaceably and commit no offence against the laws; and their goods and 
effects, of whatever description they may be, whether in their own cus- 
tody or entrusted to individuals or to the State, shall not be liable to 
seizure or sequestration, or to any other charges or demands than those 
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which may be made upon the like effects or property belonging to native 
citizens, If, however, they prefer to leave the country, they shall be 
allowed the time they may require to liquidate their accounts and dis- 
pose of their property, and a safe conduct shall be given them to embark 
at the ports which they shall themselves select. Consequently, in the 
case referred to of a rupture, the public funds of the contracting States 
shall never be confiscated, sequestered or detained. 


Articte XIV. 


The citizens of either of the two contracting parties residing in the 
territories of the other shall enjoy, in regar. to their houses, persons and 
properties, the protection of the government in as full and ample a man- 
ner as native citizens. 

In like manner the citizens of each contracting party shall enjoy, in the 
territories of the other, full liberty of conscience, and shall not be molested 
on account of their religious belief; and such of those citizens as may 
die in the territories of the other party shall be buried in the public 
cemeteries, or in places appointed for the purpose, with suitable decorum 
and respect. 

The citizens of the United States of America, residing within the ter- 
ritories of the Republic of Paraguay, shall be at liberty to exercise, in 
private and in their own dwellings, or within the dwellings or offices of 
consuls or vice-consuls of the United States of America, their religious 
rites, services and worship, and to assemble therein for that purpose, with- 
out hindrance or molestation. 


ArticLe XY. 


The present treaty shall be in force during ten years, counted from the 
day of the exchange of the ratifications; and further, until the end of 
twelve months after the government of the United States of America, on 
the one part, or the government of Paraguay on the other, shall have 
given notice of its intention to terminate the same. 

The Paraguayan government shall be at liberty to address to the gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, or to its representative in the 
Republic of Paraguay, the official declaration agreed upon in this article. 


Articte XVI. 


The present treaty shall be ratified by His Excellency the President of 
the United States of America within the term of fifteen months, or 
earlier if possible, and by His Excellency the President of the Republic of 
Paraguay within twelve days from this date, and the ratifications shall 
be exchanged in Washington. 


In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed it, and 


affixed thereto their seals. 
Done at Assumption, this fourth day of February, in the year of our 


Lord one thonsand eight hundred and fifty-nine. 


James B. Bow ty, SEAL. 
Nicotas Vasquez. SEAL, 
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Monthly Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, New-York, Wednesday, 
July 3, 1861. 


Tue monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, N. Y., was held 
on Wednesday, (the regular day falling on July 4th,) at one o’clock— 
P. Pxrit, Esq., President, in the chair. 


Harbor Defences.—Mr. Groner Oppyxe, Chairman of the Committee 
on the present defences of the harbor of New-York, reported that the 
Committee, in performing the duty assigned them, visited a portion of 
the fortifications in person, and, though unable to find leisure to visit 
the whole, they had such information, from reliable sources, that they 
believed they had exact knowledge of the present condition of all the 
forts and their armaments, and had accordingly drawn up the following 
memorial : 


New-York, July 3, 1861. 


To the Honorable the Congress of the United States, in Senate and House 
of Representatives convened : 


The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New-York respectfully 
represent, that the defences of the harbor of New-York require the im- 
mediate attention of government. In their present pa ore condition 
they are unworthy of the government, and utterly unreliable as a means 
of defence. A hostile fleet might pass them with little or no risk of 
injury, and lay the city in ashes. In proof of this, the following details 
are respectfully submitted : 

Fort Schuyler, the only defensive work that protects the city from 
approaches by way of the East River, is without armament. 

ort Richmond, Staten Island, the only modern and substantial work 
that commands the main entrance to the harbor, is also without arma- 
ment. 

Fort Tompkins, situated on the heights back of Fort Richmond, and 
on intended to protect the latter from land attacks, is unfinished, 
and the work on it entirely suspended. 

The projected fortress at Sandy Hook, the largest and most im- 
portant of all our harbor defences, is in the earlier stages of its 
construction, and unless the appropriations for it are increased, many 
months must elapse before it will be in readiness to receive any portion 
of its armament. 

Fort Hamilton, on the Long Island side of the Narrows, has a few 
inferior guns mounted, as has also the breastworks opposite on Staten 
Island. 

Fort Lafayette, at the Narrows, has a full armament of inferior guns; 
but it is an old fort, of little strength. 
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The fortifications on Bedlow’s Island and Governor’s Island are well 
supplied with guns, chiefly of the old style; but the proximity of these 
forts to the city renders them altogether inadequate as a means of pro- 
tecting it from the shells and heavy metal of iron-cased steamers. 

These constitute the harbor defences of New-York. It will be seen 
from the foregoing details that, in their present condition, they afford 
very inadequate protection to the city against the approaches of a 
hostile fleet. It is generally believed that the civil war in which we are 
now involved renders our foreign relations so critical, that we are liable 
at any moment to be precipitated into a foreign war. Under these 
circumstances, common prudence demands that government should 
promptly provide for the safety of the commercial emporium of the 
nation, by making its defences so strong and perfect, that they will be 
able to repel any possible combination of naval force. Your memorial- 
ists believe that, to secure this end, it is only necessary— 

First—To furnish all the existing fortifications with new arma- 
ment, of the heaviest metal and most approved style, and with proper 
garrisons. 

Second.—To complete, at the earliest possible moment, the fortifica- 
tions at Sandy Hook, and Fort Tompkins on Staten Island. 

Third.—To construct floating batteries of iron, to guard the Swash 
and minor channels, and to aid the forts in repelling or sinking iron- 
cased steamers. 

It is believed that these means would be ample to resist all the accumu- 
lated power that steam iron-clad hulls and rifle cannon have given to ships 
of war. The manning and re-arming the forts with new guns, of the most 
approved style, may be done promptly and at little expense; and the 
defenceless condition of the city demands that it should be done at 
once. The completion of the two forts in progress, and the construc- 
tion of the floating batteries, will require time and a liberal expenditure 
of money; but this your memorialists venture to hope will be given 
cheerfully. 

Hitherto the defences of New-York have been sadly neglected, and 
yet she has peculiar claims on government to provide liberally for her 
safety. She is the commercial and financial centre of the nation—the 
heart, whose pulsations give vitality to its industry and credit—and 
munificent contributions in men and money, to sustain the government 
in its hour of greatest peril, gives ample assurances that the means of 
defence placed at her command will never be used against the govern- 
ment or its friends. 

The facts, thus briefly stated, demonstrate the necessity of prompt 
action in the premises, and at the same time warrant your memorialists 
in asking, respectfully but earnestly, that your honorable bodies will 
make early and liberal appropriations for the objects referred to. 


Mr. Oppyke presented the following resolution, by order of the com- 
mittee, which was unanimously passed : 

Resolved, That copies of the foregoing memorial, duly attested by the 
officers of the Chamber, be forwarded to the President of the United 
States and to both Houses of Congress, and that a committee be ap- 
pointed to proceed to Washington for the purpose of enforcing its views, 
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and urging upon the executive and upon Congress the necessity of prompt 
action. 

Mr. Opprxg continued: While upon this subject I may state to the 
Chamber that there was placed in the hands of the committee an appli- 
cation from some gentlemen, who are engaged in getting up a local artil- 
lery battalion for harbor and coast defences, for material aid. The com- 
mittee not having any power to give funds for the purpose, yet deeming 
the object a most worthy one, submit to the Chamber the following : 


Resolved, That the local artillery battalion which it is proposed to 
equip and drill for harbor and coast defences, would prove a most valu- 
able auxiliary to the defences of the city. The Chamber therefore 
heartily commends its appeals for equipments and other aid to the favor- 
able consideration of the State Military Board and to the liberality of 
the citizens of New-York. 


On motion, the report was adopted. 

Mr. Puetps, before adopting the memorial and resolution, wished an 
amendment to that portion which stated that “the civil war in which we 
are now involved renders our foreign relations so critical that we are 
reved at any moment to be precipitated into foreign war.” He did not 
think there was any such danger of rupture, and did not wish such a 
statement to issue from the Chamber. 

Mr. Oppyxe said that every member of the Chamber could judge of 
the ill-feeling engendered between the people of this country and the 
government of Great Britain. It was well known that the ramifications 
of our commerce, extending over the civilized world, necessarily inter- 
fered with the interests and ambitious views of other countries, and ren- 
dered us at any moment liable to the calamity of a foreign war. Though 
not likely to occur, there was a liability to it; and it was to meet just such 
a contingency that we were seeking to make our harbor defences efficient. 

Mr. Puetps was sorry to hear any suggestion of an unpleasant “8 
existing between our goyernment and that of Great Britain. He ha 
heard it stated by Lord Lyons that nothing but the most friendly rela- 
tions existed; for his own part, he believed that neither the British 
government nor the people wished us any thing but peace and gy oe 

Mr. Bioopgoop was in favor of the language of the memorial. Within 


a few days he had received from Havre a French paper, a, cor- 


respondence between the merchants of Havre and the Minister in Paris. 
The merchants state that they fear the commerce of France may suffer 
from the state of things in this country, to which the Minister replies 
that he thanks them for their advice, but the French government means 
to sustain her rights on this side of the world, and adds, that “between 
the two fractions of the once United States of America, we will take care 
that the French flag is respected.” Mentioning this to a well-known di- 
plomatist, he remarked: “ For God’s sake, do not make that public.” It 
seemed to have escaped the attention of the New-York editors, who were 
spending more time in looking for office than for the good of the country. 
Mr. Horauine fully coincided with the language of the report. 
Whether we had foreign wars or not, our harbor defences should be put 
in different repair. 
The memorial and accompanying resolutions were adopted unani- 
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mously, and the following gentlemen were named by the president as the 
conimittee to present the memorial to Congress: 


George Opprxe, Roserr B. Minturn, 
Grorcse W. Biv, A. A. Low, 

Cuaries H. Marsnatt, Lioyp ASPINWALL, 
Dennine Duer, Aveustus C. Ricnarps, 
Ezra Nyg, Joun D. Jonzs. 


Portrait of a Pirate.—Mr. Grorce W. Biunt moved that the — 
of Captain Wizson, master of the Minnie Scuirrer, who acted so bravely 
in rescuing the lives of a large number of persons, but who had now 
turned pirate, commanding a privateer from New-Orleans, be taken from 
the walls of the Chamber. 

The Chairman suggested that it could be removed, and probably the sub- 
scribers to a service of plate intended for Captain Wizson, but not yet 
delivered, might, under the circumstances, desire to give it some other 
destination. 

A portrait of the Hon. S. P. Caasz, Secretary of the Treasury, (life 
size,) was exhibited to the members. The artist offers to sell this portrait 
and donate the proceeds to the fund for the relief of the New-York vol- 
unteers, 

The Secretary reported that a copy of the map of Virginia, Maryland 
and Delaware, published by Messrs. E. & G. W. Brunt, had been pre- 
sented by that firm to the Chamber, also a copy of the New-York Ship-_ 
pers and Consignees’ Guide, by Messrs. Baker & Gopwiy. 

The following new members were elected, after which the Chamber 


adjourned : 
Hueu N. Camp, Tuomas RicHARDSON, 
Samvue. Coieate, James A. Roosgvetrt, 
Caries Dimon, TuEroporE RooseEvELt, 
Joun Eapig, Barnet L. Sotomon. 


Wir Lye, 


PROTECTION OF THE HARBOR OF NEW-YORK. 


A Local Artillery Battalion Suggested.—The following memorial has 
been addressed to Governor Morean by prominent gentlemen of this 
city : 
To his Excellency Ewin D. Morean, Governor of the State of New-York: 
The undersigned, merchants and property owners of the city of New- 
York, respectfully represent, that inasmuch as the present emergencies 
of the government may, and probably will, require all the available forces 
of the regular service to be engaged in active operations, and that 
our harbor and forts may consequently be left with a force insufficient for 
its protection, it is deemed imperative that a Local Artillery Battalion, 
completely drilled by experienced officers, should be organized and equip- 
ped at once; and as the undersigned are informed that competent officers 
are available for such service, and that one company of experienced men 
is already formed and capable of performing this service, which would 
form a nucleus for the organization, we respectfully request that sucha 
battalion may be organized at once, 
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In the report of the Military Commission to Europe it is well stated that 
“our regular army never can, and perhaps never ought to be large enough 
to provide for all the contingencies that may arise, but it should be as 
pe. as its ordinary avocations in the defence of the frontier will justify ; 
and the greatest possible care should be bestowed upon the instruction 
in the special arms of the artillery and engineer troops. ? 

“The militia and volunteer system should be placed upon some tangi- 
ble and effective basis; instructions furnished them from the a a 
army, and all possible means taken to spread sound military information 
among them. In the vicinity of our sea-coast fortifications, it would be 
well to provide a sufficient number of volunteer companies, with the 
means of instruction in heavy artillery; detailing officers of the regular 
artillery as instructors. In the time of war, or when war is imminent, 
local companies of regular artillery might easily be enlisted for short 
terms of service, or for the war, in sea-coast towns. The same thing 
might advantageously be carried into effect on a small scale in time of 
peace.” —McClellan’s Report. 

These remarks, which are the deductions of scientific and military 
men, need no argument from us to corroborate their worth, and are to us 
a convincing proof of the necessities of the organization referred to. 

All of which we respectfully submit for your Excellency’s consideration. 


Brown, Brotuers & Co., N. L. Griswo xp, 

Goopuvur & Co., A. A. Low & Brorner, 

How .anp & Asprnwatt, C. H. MarsHatt, 

GrinneELL, Minturn & Co., P. Perit, 

Moszs Taytor & Co., Ricuarp Larusrs, 
Wa. Wurrttock, Jr. 
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New Siiver ALtLoy—Sratistics or LowELit—Micuican Coprer Mines—Frencn Wines—F.iax 
Corron—New MINERAL Discoverigs IN CALIFORNIA. 


NEW SILVER ALLOY. 


A BEAUTIFUL new alloy is stated by foreign contemporaries to have been 
invented recently, after many experiments, by Messrs. Dz Rvoxz and Dr 
Fontenay, France. It is said to be well adapted for small coins and 
industrial purposes. It consists of one-third silver united with 25 to 30 
per cent. of nickel, and from 37 to 42 of copper. Phosphorus is used 
as a flux in making the metals combine, but when first made and cooled 
it is very brittle. To render it ductile, the phosphorus must all be re- 
moved by reheating, after which the alloy resembles a simple metal, and 
presents in a very high degree the qualities to which the [ones metals 
owe their superiority. It resembles platinum and silver of ;%,4%5 in color; 


it takes a very brilliant polish. Its tenacity and hardness are extreme. It 
is ductile, malleable and very difficult of fusion; very sonorous, unalter- 
able in the air, and attacked only by the most energetic re-agents. It hasno 
odor, and its specific gravizy is but little inferior to that of silver. It is 
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easy to estimate the important part such an alloy is calculated to play in 
the industrial arts, and especially in the silversmith’s art—in, to a great ex- 
tent, replacing silver, of which its price is 40 per cent. less, and as its 
hardness gives it a marked superiority. Again, articles which are merely 
silvered or gilt have, it is true, a great advantage in their low price; but 
they quickly deteriorate, and can be re-silvered or regilt only a very few 
times, after which they must be —— by new ones, and, in the long run, 
entail such an outlay as to confirm the old adage, that “the cheapest 
is the dearest in the end.” 





STATISTICS OF LOWELL MANUFACTURES, 


Nok 5, eds cswnsic clinch 60k ctee dibieicks pubbe Mad $ 13,900,000 
MINN NI on. bn own bo wie Ho dw wha Bis « wmdn ne Kahane teesuaen No., 54 
ik 6 uc 4 da oon Mes besa deeb in dA das wie eke eae My 403,696 
MMS Fe Fee ows oa cba) Cab ba cd Cada bhcegets tus ° 12,190 
beara tose sac! spas FQ UUETS TERE ET RE ee ee Ks 8,405 
WO INN iss ii Sin BN ik CHE Bae 0B cng’ $ 8,979 
yds., 2,481,000 cotton. 
Yards made per week, .......2...seccceseceeccencers - 82,000 woollen. 
25,000 carpets. 
Cotton consumed per week, pounds, .......... 2c cc cee ceees Ibs., 823,000 
Clean wool consumed per week, pounds, ...............0000+5 ¥ 75,000 
Yards, dyed and printed, ...........cceceeecceecceeeceeeecs yds., 15,586,000 
Tons piles ase GA, OE CII, og nos spss acag os ccsous seas tons, 80,400 
Charcoal, bushels, per annum, .............0. cece ee teeeeeeee bush., 26,850 
Wood, per annum, cords, .......:.. ese c eee eeceeeeeeeeneeees — 1,720 
. s., 55,682 oil. 
Oil, per annum, gallons, ........... 60. e cece cece cece eee eee | rt wie toad 
Starch, pounds, per annum, ...........2..eeeeese cere eceeees Ibs., 1,631,000 
Flour, barrels, per annum,. .........00.eeee cece cece cece eeees bbls., 1,485 





PRODUCTS OF THE MICHIGAN COPPER MINES. 


The following is an approximate estimate of the product of native cop- 
per from the opening of the Lake Superior mines, in 1845 to 1860, in- 
clusively, in tons of 2,000 Ibs. : 


Propuce From 1845 To 1857, INCLUSIVELY. 


Rough. Refined. 
24,475 eine 18,945 








Shipped in 1858, .......... 5,896 tons. 
Less, included in above item, sss “ van ee Pray Brae 
whic vats 5,008 is 3,500 
Oiled Ge 108) ois ek. wo eis la 6,058 .... 4,200 
" WON VE HERE bs ohioidee ks COOKS ERG 0h 8,614 age 6,000 
44,155 iia 32,654 


The principal copper mines of Cornwall and Devon are comprised 
within a zone of a mile and a half in width, and thirty-three miles in 
length. The product of that district in 1860 was 13,212 tons, 1,507 tons 
less than in 1856. This result has been obtained after workings of 250 

ears. 
: The Lake Superior metalliferous belt extends within the limits of 
Michigan alone, as measured on the range, 160 miles, and averaging five 
miles in breadth. 
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The present and prospective low price of copper will prove 
no serious detriment to ang interests. On the contrary, the les- 
sening of the cost of _—— will be hastened. The success of some 
of the leading mines has led to some extravagance of management. The 
isolation of the country has rendered it difficult to get a resident mining 

pulation. The peculiarity of the deposits of mineral wealth, and the 

t of economical machinery for reducing the stamp work to market- 
able shape, have been ial hindrances to the accumulation of profits. 
n some instances there has been an unwise holding back of capital, the 
shareholders Fc even after a certainty of success, to defer divi- 
dends, by making the product of the mine furnish its own resources. But, 
in the mean time, there has been developed an energy not less indomi- 
table than has been exhibited in the final successful establishment of 
many other industrial enterprises. The difficulties of navigation have 
disappeared since the opening of the St. Mary’s ship canal, and of the 
entry into Portage Lake. The problems of machinery and labor are be- 
ing rapidly solved. The comforts of a refined civilization are increasing 
with the extraordinary growth of population, so that with a prospect of 
7,500 to 8,000 tons of ingot copper for 1861, even at an average price 
less than that of 1860, there is much encouragement in the future—Z. 
S. Miner. 





FRENCH WINES. 


The Aigle de Toulouse publishes a decree from the Minister of Finance, 
extending to all France the permission to mix alcohol with wines intended 
for exportation. Hitherto only certain departments possessed the privi- 
lege, which has been frequently solicited by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Toulouse and the wine-growers of the Haute Garonne. The decree 
provides that the addition of the alcohol must always be made in the 

resence of government officers, who are to take note of the natural 
strength of the wines and of the quantity of alcohol added. 





FLAX COTTON. 


The Fibrilia Felting Company, organized under the general laws, have 
issued their legal notices, from which we condense the following: This 
corporation is formed to carry on the business of manufacturing flax, 
hemp, jute, China grass, silk, wool, cotton and like fibrous substances in 
the various forms of manufacture necessary for yarns, cloth and felt, as 
well as the bleaching and coloring the same. The capital stock is $10,000, 
which has been paid in, and has been expended in the purchase of ma- 
chinery, ong rights, &c., for carrying on the business. The par value 
of each share is $100, and the business is carried on in Winchester, Mid- 
dlesex county. SrepHen M. Auten is President, Gro. L. Fat is Trea- 
surer; and they, with S. P. Wurrs, are the Directors. 





NEW MINERAL DISCOVERIES IN CALIFORNIA. 


A recent number of the San Francisco Alta California furnishes ac- 
counts of new and extraordinary rich veins of gold and silver ore that 
have lately been brought to light in the eastern slope of the Sierra Ne- 
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vada range. Mines that bid fair to equal, if not surpass, any thing known 
in the history of California, are now being opened up in Mariposa and 
Tulare counties, in the southeastern section of the State. In the Coso dis- 
trict, in the eastern portion of Tulare county, the gold and silver ores have 
assayed at the rate of $1,500 to $6,000 per ton, from pieces chipped off 
from the weather-worn outcroppings with sledge-hammers, crowbars, &c. 
But as if this were not sa to excite the cupidity of path owe | hu- 
manity, a startling discovery of gold and silver bearing antimonial ore 
has recently been made, specimens of which have been assayed at San 
Francisco, and yield the astonishing amount of more than sixteen thou- 
sand dollars to the ton! This extraordinary “lead” is in the hands of 

arties who, naturally enough, do not court publicity in regard to the 
ocality of their splendid prize. Besides these dazzling discoveries, the 
Mono Lake district, which is located at the junction of Calaveras, Mari- 
posa and Fresno counties, is known to be a prolific field for mining ope- 
rations, both in silver and gold: while it has been demonstrated that the 
vast mountains of quartz which comprise the great portion of Mariposa 
county, known for their prolific gold yield, are even richer in silver. A 
richer vein of silver has been traced across the northeastern section of 
Mariposa county, on both sides of the mountain range, which leads to 
the belief that it is the initiative of a vast bed of silver ore on the west 
side of the Sierra. In Calaveras county numerous discoveries of extra- 
ordinary richness have been made, and it is further stated that discove- 
ries have been made as far east as the Mohave and Colorado rivers, which 
promise to be of vast importance. 

The silver lead in Mariposa county has a somewhat romantic history, 
as told by the Alta: “This silver lead, it is stated, was discovered in 
1856, but the discoverer was unaware of its nature until last winter. In 
his wanderings about Mariposa, where he mined, he at different times 
a carefully marking the rock he returned with. In 1856, while 

unting, he discovered what he thought to be a lead mine. He pocketed 
the prospect, but thought it of no value in comparison with gold. In 
1858 he went east to visit his relatives, taking with him his collection of 
minerals and gold specimens. Last Februrary he saw a specimen of 
Washoe ore at W. T. Coreman & Co.’s, in Wall-street, and remarking the 
resemblance to his lead specimen, procured a piece to compare with his 
own. He was so well satisfied that they were identical in nature that he 
had each assayed, and his ‘lead specimen’ proved to be rich silver ore. 
Keeping his own counsel he returned to California last spring, and has 
spent the intervening time in retracing his footsteps over the chemical 
and chaparral hills of Mariposa, and his investigations have resulted in 
his discovery as above named.” 

Mining and scientific parties are now engaged in exploring these new 
mineral regions, and the stream of adventurers is already setting east- 
ward, across the Sierras, from the southern country, and next spring and 
summer that whole region will be filled up with eager treasure-hunters. 

From these new discoveries California derives additional resources and 
importance. Fresh streams of emigration will pour into the State, and 
new and increased impetus will be imparted to its industrial and com- 
mercial activity, while the commerce of the world will be stimulated by 
the increased production of the precious metals. 


























FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 


OF THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 





Lonpon, July 1st, 1861. 


To the Editors of the Merchants’ Magazine : 


I cannot, I think, do better than proceed at once to put your readers 
in ession of an opinion advanced to me the other day by a leading 
public man, who has been out and in Downing-street for nearly half a 
century. 

He says that, in any eventuality, England will not go to war with the 
Federal government, as war is not desired by any class of politicians 
nor by the mass of the English people ; secondly, because no present ne- 
cessity exists for it on the plea of cotton; and, in the third place, should 
the war not be ended before the present English stock of cotton fails, it 
is not improbable that the Federal government, while vigorously carrying 
on the war with the Confederate States, would permit cotton to be ex- 
ported from New-Orleans, rather than to provoke war with a foreign 
power. Such is the view of the American question as taken by one of 
the foremost men in England; and when submitted to your readers it 
will be as fresh and assuring as if submitted to them to-day. 

From all that I can see and hear and read, there is but the one conclu- 
sion to which I am forced, namely, that the present British government 
have no American policy whatever, and that the conservative opposition 
are in precisely the same state. The conservatives will do nothing and 
say nothing to involve the whigs in war, and were the whigs unhappily 
to become involved in war, the conservatives would condemn their poli- 
y and do their best to carry an adverse vote against the government. 

ere the government to be upset on any question, between now and the 
end of the session, and the conservatives to take office and go to war 
with the Federal government, I firmly believe that the first act of Lord 
PatmeErston’s party opposition would be to condemn the war policy of 
Lord Dersy, and try to regain office on the strength of such opposition. 
Whig and Tory are conscientiously opposed to engaging in the present 
struggle; and, notwithstanding speeches in Parliament and articles in 
newspapers, you may feel perfectly easy as to the attitude this country 
will assume, or the course which its statesmen of any party may choose 
to take. If you can see your way by and by to a regulated cotton trade, 
through the Upper Mississippi and the New-York railways, if not from 
New-Orleans, Joun Buxt will be the close and faithful ally of the North, 
during at least the whole of Mr. Lixcon’s presidential term. 

Passing from this unusual but highly important topic, the next impor- 
tant subject is the harvest prospects of the United Kingdom. — These 
were never more satisfactory, and the probability is that a larger quantity 
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will this year be harvested than was ever known in this country. Last 
fall, as your readers will remember, was the only good part of the Eng- 
lish season ; and winter wheat was put into the ground under the best 
auspices. An unusually severe winter followed, not severe enough to 
kill the young shoots, but sufficiently so tomake them more healthy than 
was ever known. A genial spring, neither too wet nor too dry, and a 
warm summer, has since brought them into ear; and a few weeks more 
of such weather is only wanted to provide abundantly, almost from the 
home supply alone, enough for man and beast. High prices are not 
therefore to be looked for here by your New-York receivers or by the 
Buffalo or Chicago commission houses. With good weather a very low 
level of prices will be established, and very likely it will be maintained 
throughout the year. The time was when good spring wheat flour 
brought no more than $4 or $4 50 in Liverpool, and you may now ex- 
pect that such times are again at hand. 

Shipping matters, in which I am glad to find you take great interest, 
now politically do not engage attention. Since Mr. Linpsay’s return 
from the United States he has never said in Parliament a word on the 
subject ; and no question has ever been addressed to him or to Mr. Miz- 
NER Gipson as to the mission in which he ambitiously engaged. The 
fact is, the House of Commons is thoroughly disgusted with the so- 
called shipping question, it having been kept before the public by a 
clique of old-fashioned gentlemen, whose opinions on commercial classes 

enerally are obnoxious to the masses. Any little popularity which Mr. 

inDSAY has, which, by the way, is not much, has been gained by popu- 
lar =e against this clique; and, very oddly as it may appear to you, 
while Mr. Linpsay was making his American tour and enlightening the 
members of the New-York Chamber of Commerce among the rest, an 
individual formerly attached to the staff of the Morning Chronicle sent 
around circulars to allthe members of the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords, claiming to have written all the speeches which, during 
the past years, have been delivered by Mr. Liypsay, and claiming still fur- 
ther to be the author of all Mr. Linnsay’s published works. Whether 
this painful revelation has kept Mr. Linpsay from taking a prominent 
part in the business of the session and shut him up on the subject of his 
American mission, I cannot say, but it is a fact, that up to this time his 
mission has not once been named in Parliament. With the vexed ques- 
tion of shipping grievances nothing whatever has yet been done, and the 
proposition to abolish passing tolls, at once embodied in the Harbors Bill, 
introduced by Mr. Miner Ginson, is not likely to be favorably entertain- 
ed by the House of Lords, even if it should pass the third reading in the 
House of Commons. Among those ship-owners who speak out at all, it 
is said, why advance another step in the way of the freedom of shipping 
until the United States and France and other countries make equivalent 
concessions to those granted to the flags of all nations in the British for- 
eign and coasting and colonial trades? This sentiment also finds expres- 
sion to some extent in Parliament, and if not sufficiently strong in the 
lower house to reject Mr. Mitner Grpson’s bill, it is, as 1 have just said, 
all but sure to be found strong enough in that house, in which free trade 
is still distrusted. 

In dealing with financial matters I cannot, perhaps, do better than 
give you a resumé of the weekly features of the month. During the 
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week ending lst June, the discount. market was moderately easy, the 
rates in Lombard-street ranging from 54 to 54 Per cent. for choice bills, 
or $ to } below the bank minimum. The following were the rates cur- 
rent in principal continental cities : 
Bank rate. Open market. Bank rate. Open market. 
Ses SH t. | Frankfort,.. 3 ‘ee t. 
PaaS om aa pean 8 fr Aen Spero 
Berlin......4 os io i 34 bb os 5} ‘“ 
Amsterdam,3  “ 3. . none. . 
The monthly Board of Trade returns for April were published in the 
course of the week, and the official statements of the exports and imports 
to and from the United States for the first quarter were as follow : 
Ewports. Imports. 
£ 6,202,943 pias £ 6,901,609 


5,822,109 11,084,113 
4,026,679 oie és 18,834,051 


The minimum rate of the Bank of England was 6 per cent. ; the rate 
allowed for deposits by the London joint-stock banks, 44 per cent. ; the 
rate allowed by the London discount establishments, 4 per cent. for 
money on call, and 5 per cent. at seven days’ notice; Consols, 914 to 
92; French 3 per cent. rentes, 69.40; Bank of France rate of dis- 
count, 5 per cent. 

For the week ending 8th June the money market was more stringent. 
At the Bank of England business was done to a considerable extent at 
the minimum rate of | 6 per cent., and in the open market the same rate was 
charged for good 60 day bills. Consols and French rentes declined 
slightly in the week, the closing prices for the former, ex-dividend, being 

92 to 892 and 89; the latter, 67.70 for money and the same for the ac- 


8 
count. e rates allowed for deposits by the London joint-stock banks 


was 44 per cent.; by the London discount establishments, a per cent. 
at call, and five per cent. at seven days’ notice. The Bank of France 
rate of discount, 5 per cent. 

For the week ending 15th of June there was no perceptible change in 
either the London or Paris money markets. The rnonthty return of the 
Bank of France give the following changes : 

Coin and bullion, increase, £800,000; bills discounted, decrease, 
£20,000; notes in circulation, decrease, £1,240,000 ; private deposits, 
increase, £1,240,000; treasury deposits, increase, £160,000; advances 
on public securities, decrease, £220,000. 

Three per cent. rentes gained } per cent. in the week, and closed at 
67.90 for money and 67.95 for the account. Consols also “veges and 
closed at 90 to 904 for money, ex-dividend, and 90 to 904 for the ac- 
count, ex-dividend. The demand for money at the Bank of England was 
moderate. In Lombard-street the minimum bank rate of 6 per cent. 
was charged for the best bills; in the open market the same rate was 
charged. The London joint-stock banks continue to allow 44 per cent. 
for deposits; the London discount establishments, 44 per cent. at call, 
and 5 per cent. at seven days’ notice. The Bank of France rate of dis- 


count remained at 5 per cent. 
For the week ending 22d June three per cents on the Paris Bourse 
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declined from 4 to } per cent.; Consols’ were also lower, the quotations 
of the latter bei s9F to 892 for money, ex-dividend, and 90 to 90} for 
the account, ex-dividend. The minimum rates of the Bank of England 
and the Bank of France were unchanged, the former standing at 6 per 
cent. and the latter at 5 per cent. In the open London market good 
sixty day bills, 53 to 6 per cent. The London joint-stock bank rates 
unchanged for deposits. 

For the week ending 29th June the rate of discount in the open mar- 
ket at Paris was 43 per cent. ; at Vienna, 6; Hamburgh, 22; Brussels, 4 ; 
Berlin, 3}; Frankfort, 2; Turin, 63, and Amsterdam, 3 per cent. In 
Paris the Bank of France rate remained at 5 per cent., and in London, 
the Bank of England rate at 6 per cent. -In the open London market 6 
per cent. was charged, and the rates on deposits continued as before. 

- Attention was directed to the sound state of English railways, which 
is apparent at a glance of the following table : 
20,—now at 974 
40 «1074 
1114 
121 
63 
1044 
1144 


The Board of Trade returns for May, and for the five months of the 
year, have been published, and the exports are as follow : 


Yrar, For the month, For the five monthe. 
£ 10,485,744 oes £ 52,337,268 
10,949,1S8 ones 52,783,535 
11,206,070 eae 49,780,532 


The other side of the account the imports foots up a large balance 
against the United Kingdom : 
Year. For the month. For the five months. 
£ 10,109,092 eee £ 33,407,156 
13,679,801 ses 42,410,364 
17,509,940 eaters 51,821,567 


The failures for the month have been numerous. Among the number, 
Messrs. James Duncan & Co., of Dundee, who attribute their failure 
to the stoppage of the American trade; Messrs. T. Fisn & Co., manu- 
facturers, Taachostet Messrs. B. Witp & Co., Manchester, in the 
American trade; Messrs. Cuurcnit, & Macmeian, timber brokers, 
Cannon-street, London; Messrs. D. & J. Taomson & Co., jute spinners 
and manufacturers, Dundee; Messrs. F. Arkin & Co., merchants, Man- 
chester. 

Trade in the manufacturing districts continues quiet and contracted. 
So far there is nothing like nressure yet experienced, but the present 
stock of cotton on hand will not carry the cotton spinners into the next 
year at the present rate of working up. 

Some particulars with regard to the movement of cotton in Liverpool 
during the last two months will no doubt be acceptable to your readers, . 
At the commencement of April the stock amounted to 942,000 bales, 
being 36,000 bales more than the quantity held at the corresponding 
date in 1860; but during the last two months it will be seen that this 
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excess has been more than lost. - Last year’s deliveries, however, were 
on a very free scale, the crop of the preceding season having been re- 
markably abundant : . 
* 1861, 1860. SToox. 1861, 1860. 
bales. bales. bales. bales. 
952,740 .. 1,027,290 May $1, 1,151,010 .. 1,295,570 
-. 1,016,680 | June 7, .. 1,858,620 
-. 1,027,180 .. 1,885,040 
-. 1,111,260 | June 21, 1,116,860 .. 1,307,835 
-- 1,200,780 


The proportions in which the stocks were made up, at the first and 
last dates mentioned, were as follow : 
Apes. Foor § bonis. ia. 
bales. bales. bales, bales. 
776,260 .. 843,980 | Egyptian, 42,970 .. 48,240 
8,430 | Common West India, 2,540.. 1,630 
70... 8,540 | Surat, 115,620 .. 193,030 


8,070 


It will be observed, that, notwithstanding the prospect of diminished 
American supplies, the stock of Surat is accumulating ; in fact, it is only 
wes Se ay by reshipments to Russia, Germany and Sweden. 

ndon, on Saturday evening, the 22d June, was visited by one of the 
most terrific conflagrations that probably had occurred since the great 
fire in 1666; certainly, for the amount of property destroyed, nothing 
like it has been experienced the last half-century, the loss being estimated 
at three millions or more. 

This catastrophe occurred on the waterside portion of Tooley-street, 
nearest London Bridge. The outbreak took place at the extensive 
range of premises known as Corron’s Wharf, and bounded by ware- 
houses belonging to Messrs. Scovett. They had an extensive river 
frontage, and the whole space on the land side, extending to Tooley- 
street, was covered with eight or nine massive brick warehouses, six 
stories in ae the whole occupying an immense area, These build- 
ings were filled with merchandise of every description. There were 
some thousands of chests of tea and silk stored in the upper floors, 
while in the lower ones there was an immense stock of Russian tallow, 
various oils, bales of cotton, hops and grain. Every portion of the entire 
establishment might be said to have been loaded with goods; and of the 
whole of this very valuable property, said to be valued at upwards of a 
million, not a vestige remains but the bare walls and an immense chasm 
of fire, which, at dusk on Sunday evening, lighted up the Pool and the 
east end of the city. 

From London Bridge there is now very little to be seen beyond heaps 
.of blackened wreck and skeleton walls. The vaults and mounds of ruin 
over the whole surface of the wide area of destruction are fast cooling 
down. A fresh outbreak, which took place in a vault on Hay’s Wharf, 
-was speedily got under. A quantity of hides has been recovered from 
among the wreck on Hay’s Wharf, and on Cuampertain’s Wharf great, 
progress was made towards the recovery of 150 tons of spelter, which 
thas received little or no injury. 

The destruction of property and goods proves to be more enormous 
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than was previously calculated upon ; and, by practical men of business, 
and also by competent judges, the loss is not put down under £4,000,000 
sterling. This serious amount will fall principally on four of the London 
insurance companies. The insurance companies, it is understood, are 
about to raise the rates of insurance on fire policies, and have already 
done so in some instances, by 50 per cent. 

Great efforts are making to enlarge the steam commerce between 
England and America. On the afternoon of the 25th June, the steam- 
ship Scorta, the second iron paddle-wheel liner built by the orders of 
Messrs. Burns for the Cunarp or British and North American Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, was launched from the building-yard of 
Messrs. Ropert Napier & Sons, at Govan, near Glasgow. The weather 
was rather unfavorable, yet an immense concourse of spectators assembled 
to witness the event. The Scotia, which is somewhat larger than the 
Persia, is the second vessel in point of magnitude and capacity that has 
hitherto been constructed for mercantile service. From the adaptation by 
the builders of every improvement and scientific auxiliary, the Scorta is 
expected to attain a very high degree of speed, and no doubt is felt that 
she will, in ordinary circumstances, perform the voyage between New-York 
and Liverpool in nine days. 

Excepting the Great Eastern, the Scorta is the largest mercantile 
steamship afloat in the world, far exceeding in length, strength, tonnage 
and steam-power the other vessels of the line, and exceeding by 760 tons 
the tonnage of the Prrsta, and by 1,900 tons the internal capacity of 
any other of the present splendid Cunarp liners. Her chief proportions 
may be summed up as follows : 

Length of keel and forerake, ...........00ee sce ce cece eeeees 360 feet. 


Length over all, 
Breadth of mould, 


The “— of the joint committee of the Board of Trade to inquire 


into the best form of covering for submarine telegraph cables has just 
been issued. Up to the present time 11,364 miles have been laid, but 
only about 3,000 are actually working. The lines not working include 
the Atlantic, 2,200 miles, the Red Sea and India, 3,499 miles, the Sar- 
dinia, Malta and Corfu, 700 miles, and the Singapore and Batavia, 550 
miles. The committee give a succinct history of these, as well as of all 
the others, and state their conclusions. The failure of the Atlantic is 
attributed to “the cable having been faulty, owing to the absence of 
experimental data, to the manufacture having been conducted without 
proper supervision, and to the cable not having been handled after 
manufacture with sufficient care ;” and they add that “ practical men 
ought to have known that the cable was defective, and to have been 
aware of the locality of the defects before it was laid.” The committee 
recommend the construction of a vessel specially for the purpose, which 
they believe, when not employed in laying cables, would be found ex- 
tremely useful for the ordinary purposes of commerce. In conclusion, 
they repeat their belief that the exercise of due care might have pre- 
vented all the unsatisfactory results that have thus far attended this 
branch of enterprise. 

The Social Science Association.—The following appointments of presi- 
dent of the association and presidents of sections for the Dublin meeting 
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have been made by the London council: Lord Broveuam will be presi- 
dent of the association, and will deliver the ne address. The 
pe of sections will be—Jurisprudence, Right Hon. Joszru 
apizr; Education, Sir Joun S. Lersvrs, K. C. B.; Punishment and 
Reformatories, the ae Hon. the Attorney-General; Public Health, 
the Right Hon. Lord Ta.sor pz Matauipr; Trade and International 
Law, Micuet Cuevauier, the ceiebrated French economist. The 
me of the meeting has been fixed to be from the 14th to the 21st of 
ugust. 





® 
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MEETING OF CONGRESS—FISCAL YEAR ENDED—FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW-YORK, JUNE, 1861—sAME, 
YEARS 1857-1861—HEAVY EXPORTS OF PRODUCE TO EUROPE—FOREIGN TRADE OF NEW-YORK, 
1851-1861—zxrPorT OF GRAIN, 1861—ESTIMATES OF REVENUE BY THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY—IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS AT NEW-YORK—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGES—RAIL- 
ROAD DIVIDENDS, 


Coneress met on the fourth day of July. The message of the Presi- 
dent was communicated on the following day. The report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury recommends numerous changes in the tariff. 

The fiscal year of the federal government closed on the 30th of June, 
and the result is a larger business than was ever before transacted in one 
year. For four years the aggregates have been as follows: 

1858. 1859. 1860. 1861, 


$ 100,667,890 .. $ 106,448,541 .. $ 138,036,550 .. $ 150,386,522 
171,473,386 .. 220,247,807 .. 283,718,718 .. 224,401,260 





$ 272,141,226 .. $326,690,848 .. $371,755,268 .. $ 374,787,782 
27,435,000 .. 34,910,000 .. 37,662,000 .. 28,223,137 


The month of June shows a very moderate amount in foreign goods 
imported; being only $7,262,580, against a monthly average of about 
sixteen millions for the whole fiscal year ending June 30, 1861; and 
against $19,122,517 for the month of June, 1860, and $23,583,929 for 
June, 1859. 

Forgien Imports at New-YorK FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1861. 


ENTERED. 1858. 1859. 1860. 1861, 
For consumption, .... $6,652,563 .. $14,909,315 .. $11,870,400 .. $1,825,563 
For warehousing,.... 2,408,733 .. 5,494,253 .. 2,765,008 .. 3,245,504 
Free goods, 958,014 .. $8,180,861 .. 4,487,109 .. 2,191,513 
Specie and bullion,.. 102,182 .. 485,891 .. 88,272 .. 5,887,153 


$10,116,442 . , $24,069,821 .. $19,160,789 .. $ 12,649,733 


For the past six months the contrast is also remarkable, presenting 
features not before existing, except in the revulsion of 1857-8; the ag- 
gate imports (exclusive of specie) for the haif year being only 
77,949,208, against $117,031,239 for the corresponding period of 1860; 
and $128,038,931 in 1859; $60,006,271 in 1858, and $115,577,415 in 
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the inflated year of 1857. These contrasts are more fully represented in 





the following table: 
Forzicn Imports at New-York ror Srx Monrus, rrom January Isr. 
ENTERED. 1858 1859, 1860. 1861. 





For consumption,.. $36,820,520 .. $91,829,562 .. $79,945,689 .. $31,991,257 
For warehousing,. 12,236,253 ..  19,266,884..  20,914,902.. 28,672,040 

Ceeees 11,449,498 .. 16,942,984...  16,170,648.. 17,285,911 
1,778,363 .. 1,125,948 .. 686,837 .. 25,909,668 


Total entered,.. $61,784,634 .. $129,164,874 .. $117,718,076 .. $108,858,876 
Withdrawn,.... 21,911,964.. 11,515,721...  10,815,657.. 19,374,096 
From the above it will be seen that only $51,165,353 of dutiable 
s have been thrown upon the market here since January Ist, against 
94,261,346 for the same period of last year, and $103,345,284 for the 
same period of 1859; and the ratio is rapidly diminishing, month by 
month. We have compiled our usual statement, showing the imports at 
this port during the last fiscal year, as compared with the three previous 
years, showing the gross imports of goods and merchandise to have been 
only one hundred and ninety millions in value, or forty millions less than 
the year 1859-1860 : 


Foreien Imports at New-York For Four Fiscat Years, ENDING JuNE 30. 

ENTERED. 1858. 1859. 1860. 1861. 
For consumption,.. $94,019,659 .. $158,451,780 .. $ 164,881,435 .. $106,706,066 
For warehousing, . 44,463,806 .. 32,665,650 .. $8,528,572 .. 54,498,323 
Free goods, ret ee 23,665,487 .. 27,518,177 .. 27,936,396 .. 29,121,710 
Specie and bullion, 9,324,384 .. 1,611,700 .. 2,377,315 .. 84,075,161 


























































Total entered,.. $171,473,356 .. $ 220,247,307 .. $233,718,718 .. $224,401,260 
Withdrawn,.... 49,376,593... 27,108,299... 29,657,025... 36,162,363 
If we separate the aggregate dry goods imports from the general mer- 
chandise, we find that the decrease in the importations is in dry goods 
and in general merchandise : 







DescriPTion or ImpoRTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30. 






1858, 1859. 1860. 1861. 
Dry goods,....... $67,317,736 .. $93,549,083 .. $107,848,205 .. $83,310,845 
Gen’l merchandise, 94,831,216 .. 125,086,524... 123,498,198... 107,015,754 
Specie and bullion, 9,824,384... 1,611,700 .. 2,377,815... $4,075,161 











Total imports,. . $ 171,473,336 .. $220,247,307 .. $233,718,718 .. $224,401,360 





The exports of produce and merchandise at this port during the month 
of June were nearly twelve millions, a larger amount than was ever before 
shipped from New-York to foreign ports in a single month. During the 
corresponding month of last year the exports were also unusually large, 
both in produce and specie ; but, compared with any other previous year, 
the gain is enormous, and it exceeds that of June in the last year, ex- 
clusive of specie, by nearly two millions : 









Forrign Exports raom New-York For THE Montu or June, 1858-1861. 










1858, 1859, 1860. 1861, 
Domestic produce,...... $6,382,939 .. $4,880,895 .. $8,307,774 .. $10,270,430 
Foreign merch., (free,).. . 158,769 .. 126,255 .. 200,464 .. 648,482 
For’gn merch., (dutiable,) 850,990 .. 187,522 .. 486,228 .. 903,877 
Specie and bullion,...... 594,174... 7,496,981.. 8,842,080.. 244,949 
Total exports,........ $7,486,872 .. $12,691,158 .. $17,836,546 .. $12,067,031 





Total, exclusive specie, 6,882,689... 5,194,172... 8,994,466... 11,822,789 
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The total exports from New-York to foreign ports, exclusive of specie, 
since January Ist, are r than for the first six months of any pa 
year. On the other hand, the exports of specie are less than for the same 
period for many years : 


Exports rrom New-York To Forrien Ports ror Six Montus, rrom January 1. 


1858, 1859. 1860. 1861. 
$28,580,392 . . $28,435,582 .. $38,775,862 .. $61,477,439 
782,561... 1,884,818.. 1,719,475... 1,685,329 
2,280,425 .. 1,789,363... 3,092,509.. 38,438,463 
12,359,959 .. 33,197,972... 21,579,752... 3,249,438 


Domestic prod 

Foreign merch., (free,).. . 
For’gn merch., (dutiable,) 
Specie and bullion, 





$44,008,837 . . $64,807,235 .. $65,147,598 . . $69,850,669 
Total, exclusive specie, 31,643,378 .. 31,609,263... 48,567,846... 66,601,231 


It will be seen that the total, exclusive of specie, even compared with 
the very large figures for the corresponding period of last year, shows an 
increase of over fifty per cent., and, as compared with the previous year, 
the gain is over one hundred per cent. We now produce pur compara- 
tive tables for the whole year, from which it will be seen that the largest 

revious exports of produce and merchandise were for the year ending 
Sane 30th, 1857, when the total was about eighty-two millions; it will 
be seen, therefore, that the total for the twelve months just ended was 
forty-five millions larger than for any former year in the history of the 
trade. In consequence of the disturbed condition of the South and 


West, a large amount of produce will be diverted from other channels 
to this port, but the natural — to foreign — can hardly be as 


large during the next twelve months as they have been in the year just 
closed. Even if the same quantity were to be shipped, the total value 
must be greatly diminished by the falling off in price. The business 
of the coming year depends largely upon the results of the English 
harvest. 


Imports oF Forrign Dry Goops at New-York For THE Fiscal YEAR ENDING JuNE 30. 
Entered for Consumption. 


1858 1859. 1861. 


1860. 


MANUFACTURES OF 





For consumption, ... 


- $70,475,766 


Total on market, 


$17,035,032 .. $28,275,434 .. 
19,008,825 .. 
26,740,909 .. 
8,583,246 .. 
4,890,755 .. 


9,012,911 .. 
17,581,099 .. 
8,701,555 .. 
3,761,788 .. 





$51,092,385 


.- $87,494,169 .. 


$31,437,088 .. 
18,339,131 .. 
33,683,706 .. 
8,548,281 .. 
5,469,601 .. 


$21,311,212 
7,618,005 
22,080,682 
3,944,214 
4,806,586 





$97,477,801 .. 


Withdrawn from Warehouse. 


1858, 


$6,369,118 .. 
4,018,698 .. 
5,894,970 .. 
2,215,427 .. 
1,385,173 .. 


1859. 


$3,245,046 .. 
1,750,716 .. 
1,308,739 .. 
1,292,722 .. 
789,773 .. 


1860. 


$3,388,431 .. 
2,466,919 .. 
1,396,011 .. 
911,214 .. 
635,293 .. 


$59,755,699 


1861, 
$5,589,542 
3,968,671 
8,841,480 
1,581,324 
808,507 





$19,383,381 


61,092,385 .. 


- $8,387,046 .. 
87,494,169 .. 


$8,497,868 .. 
97,477,801 .. 


$ 15,789,474 
59,755,699 





-. $95,881,215 


. $ 105,975,669 .. 


$ 75,545,173 
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Entered for Warehousing. 


MANUFACTURES OF 1858, 1859. 1860. 1861. 
Wool,............- $5,028,583 .. $2,647,814 .. $3,981,742 .. $ 7,376,464 
4,048,530 .. 1,416,143 .. 2,929,175 .. 6,444,136 
8,667,521 .. 776,862 .. 1,778,646 .. 5,746,806 
Flax, eet aN 1,964,891 .. 719,606 .. 904,693... 2,679,161 
Miscellaneous,...... 1,515,876 .. 494,489 .. 771,147... 1,308,079 


Total,....... .. ++ $16,225,351 .. $6,054,914 .. $10,365,404 .. $23,554,646 
51,092,385 .. 87,494,169 .. 97,477,801 .. 59,755,699 














Entered at the port, $67,317,736 .. $93,549,083 .. $107,843,205 .. $83,310,345 


In order to distinguish the dry goods from the general imports, we 
have compiled a table which gives at a single glance the whole imports 
of dry goods for the year, compared with the preceding three years : 


Imports or Dry Goops at New-York FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30. 


MANUFACTURES OF 1858, 1859, 1860. 1861. 
$22,068,565 .. $30,923,248 .. $35,418,825 .. $28,687,676 
13,061,441 .. 20,419,968 .. 21,268,306 .. 14,057,141 
21,248,620 .. 27,517,771 .. 85,462,352 .. 27,827,488 
5,666,446 .. 9,302,852 .. 9,452,974 .. 6,623,375 
5,277,664 .. 5,385,244 .. 6,240,748 .. 6,114,665 








Total imports,.... $67,317,736 .. $93,549,083 .. $107,343,205 .. $83,310,345 


The total cash duties received at New-York for the past five fiscal 


years have been $170,540,990, an average of about thirty-four millions 
of dollars, viz. : 


$42,271,645 
27,434,667 
34,899,800 
37,711,740 
28,223,137 


In order to illustrate the commerce of the State for ten years, we re- 
publish the tabular returns of domestic and foreign produce exported, 
the imports, and the increase of tonnage for each year, 1850—1860: 


Forrren Commerce or tHe State or New-York, From Juty 1, 1850, ro Jury 1, 1860. 


Exports. Imports. TonNAGE CLEARED. 


A A oe 
¢ ‘ ¢ » TS as ~ 


Years. Domestic. Foreign. Total, Total. American. Foreign. 
«- $68,104,542 .. $17,902,477 .. $85,007,019 .. $ 141,546,538 .. $1,588,313 .. $ 878,819 
74,042,581 .. 18,441,875 .. 87,484,456 .. 182,829,806 .. 1,570,927 .. 906,793 
66,030,855 .. 12,175,985 .. 78,206,200 .. 178,270,999 .. 1,959,902 .. 1,084,742 
105,551,740 .. 16,982,906 .. 122,584,646 .. 195,427,933 .. 1,918,317 .. 1,085,154 
96,414,808 .. 17,316,430 .. 113,731,288 .. 164,776,511 .. 1,861,682 .. 1,140,197 
109,848,509 .. 9,262,991 .. 119,111,500 .. 210,162,454 .. 2,136,877 .. 1,885,577 
119,197,301 .. 15,605,997 .. 184,808,298 .. 286,493,485 .. 2,188,670 .. 1,405,211 
$9,039,790 .. 19,801,184 .. 108,840,924 .. 178,475,736 .. 2,152,835 .. 1,182,568 
104,726,546 .. 12,813,279 .. 117,589,825 .. 229,181,849 .. 2,554,134 .. 1,276,706 
126,060,967 .. 19,494,482 .. 145,555,449 .. ~248,.489,877 .. 3,383,535 .. 1,190,750 








Total, .. .$ 959,017,189 $ 154,297,506 $1,118,314,645 $1,915,154,188 $21,815,192 § 11,486,517 
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Recarirutation or Forsicn Commerce or New-York anp THE Unirep States 
vor Five Years, AND THE PER CENTAGE or NEW-YORK TO THE WHOLE, 
Imports State N.Y. Other States. Total U. &. Per Cent. 

$ 104,479,468 ..  $814,689,922 
124,896,656. $60,890,141 
104,187,414. 292,618,150 
109,536,781. 888,768, 180 
118,676,377 .. 862,166,254 


.. 556,276,696 ..  $ 1,659,077,597 
Average, five years, 220,560,180... 111,255,839. 881,815,519 


Exports StateN. Y¥. Other States. Total U.S. Per Cont. 

$119,111,500 .. © $ 207,858,408 =... «9. 826,964,908 .. 86.43 
184,908,298 .. 228,157,884. 862, 960, 682 
106,840,924 .. 216,808,496... 924,644,420 
117,599,825 .. 239,249,687 856,789,462 
145,555,449. 254,566,847 400,122,296 


$ 1,246,130,772 =... $1,771,481,768 
Average, five years, ws 249,226,154 ws 884,296,353 


The foreign export of wheat from this port to Great Britain, since Ist 
September last, has been over seventeen millions bushels. We extract 
the following from Epwarp Buxr’s flour and grain circular: 


Frou— Bole. Flour. Bbls. Corn Meal. Bush. Wheat. Bush. Corn. 


New-York, to July 12,.... 1,547,657 .. 2,815 .. 17,825,888 .. 6,826,927 
New-Orleans, to June 14,.... 179,427 .. 996 .. 66,767 .. 1,464,267 
Philadelphia, to July 4,... RFE BOE os. his 1,433,803 .. 695,628 
Baltimore, to July 4,.... 127,081 .. 48 .. 947,346 .. 853,200 
Boston, to July 5,.... 96,081 .. 106 .. 13,082 .. 14,100 
Other ports, to June 28,.... 128,470 .. .... .- 2,286,192 .. 15,451 








Total since Ist Sept., 1860,... 2,252,560 .. 3,965 .. 22,523,023 .. 9,369,573 
Same period, 1860,......... 443,245 .. 651 .. 2,883,369 .. 2,063,592 
2 91,230 .. 58... 415,800 .. 842,018 
1,163,148 .. 1438 .. 5,847,159 .. 3,274,676 


To THE CONTINENT FROM— Boils. Flour. Bush. Wheat. Bush. Corn. Bush. Rye. 


New-York, to July 2, 1861,.. 54,276 .. 1,760,489 .. 41,023 .. 124,116 
Other ports, to latest dates, . . 7,796 .. 9,073 .. 8,042 .. sees 


Freights to English ports have checked the export demand, viz. : 
To Liverpool, 2s. 10$d. @ 3s. per bbl. on flour, and 9 @ 104d. per 
bush. on grain; to London, 3s. 6d. on flour, and 10} @ 114d. on wheat ; 
+h garcal 3s. 3d. on flour, and 104d. on wheat; to France, 18c. on 
wheat. 


Exports rrom New-York to Foreicn Ports ror THE Fiscat YEARS ENDING JUNE 80. 


1858. 1859. 1860, 1861, 


Domestic produce,. . . .$ 55,931,987 ..$ 53,894,893 ..$ 70,249,811 ..$ 118,189,900 
Foreign merch., (free,) 3,104,160 .. 2,202,868 .. 8,835,088... 6,111,200 

ig (dutiable,) 7,309,672 .. 8,596,836... 6,354,055 .. 2,224,600 
Specie and bullion,.... 84,822,071 .. 46,839,444 .. 58,097,646 .. 23,860,800 





Total exports,.......$100,667,890 $ 106,443,541 $ 138,036,550 § 150,886,500 
“* exclusive of specie, 66,345,819 59,604,097 79,938,904 126,525,700 
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The message of Secretary Cuasz to Congress contemplates an aggre- 
gate ee by the general government of $320,000,000 for the 
year. this sum, it is proposed to raise $80,000,000 by the tariff and 
the ordinary receipts of the Treasury, and $220,000,000 by loans and 
treasury notes. 

1, year treasury notes or exchequer bills, bearing 7.30 per cent. 
interest, for the convenience of calculation, or two cents per day for each 
hundred dollars, or twenty cents per day for each thousand dollars ;_ this 
interest payable semi-annually. It is thought that this mode of loan may 
become a popular measure, by distributing it in small sums among the 
peeps to the extent of one hundred millions of dollars. 

A thirty year funded stock, inscribed or coupon bonds, bearing 
seven per cent. interest, in sums of $500, $1,000 and $5,000, not to ex- 
ceed one hundred millions of dollars, including sterling bonds in sums of 
£100, £500 and £1,000. 

III. Treasury notes to the extent of twenty millions of dollars, in sums 
of ten and fifty dollars, for general circulation. 

The Secretary proposed to Congress that a duty of 24 cents per pound 
be laid on brown sugar, of 3 cents per pound on clayed sugar, of 4 cents 
per pound on loaf and other refined sugars, of 24 cents per pound on the 
syrup of sugar cane ; of 6 cents per pound on candy; of 6 cents per gal- 
lon on molasses, and of four cents per gallon on sour molasses ; and it is 
also proposed that a duty of 5 cents per pound be imposed on coffee ; 15 
cents per pound on black tea, and 20 cents per pound on green tea. 
From these duties it is estimated that an additional revenue of not less 
than $20,000,000 annually may be raised, while the burden of this rev- 
enue upon our own people will be to some considerable degree mitigated 
by ares niet on the part of the foreign producers. 

IV. Treasury notes, of $10 and $20, payable one year from date, bear- 
ing an interest of 3.65 per cent., or one cent S day per hundred dollars, 
convertible into treasury notes or exchequer bills, bearing 7.30 per cent. 
or on demand in coin. The aggregate not to exceed $50,000,000. 

The dividends on rail-road shares, payable in July at Boston, were 
$1,150,156, viz: 





DrvipEenps, 

Stocks. ¢ “ ‘ Amount 

Ratt-Roap Companies. Capital. Jan., 1861. July, 1861. July, 1861. 
Berkshire Rail-Road,........ $ 320,500 1% Me s3 $ 5,609 
Boston and Lowell,.......... 1,880,000 4 eS 54,900 
Boston and Maine,.......... 4,155,700 4 33 145,450 
Boston and Providence,...... 8,160,000 4 4 126,400 
Boston and Worcester,...... 4,500,000 4 4 180,000 
POON. 4 i xanbansdpenes® 8,540,000 3 3 106,200 
PARE. i. ESE lined 2,853,400 2 2 57,068 
Eastern, in New-Hampshire, .. 492,500 2 2 9,850 
Metropolitan, (horse,)....... 600,000 5 3 18,000 
Middlesex, (horse,).......... 348,000 4 4 13,920 
New-Bedford and Taunton,. .: 500,000 3 3 15,000 
Old Colony and Fall River,... 3,015,100 3 8 90,4538 
Pittsfield and North Adams, .. 450,000 .. _ 3 3 13,500 
Providence and Worcester,... 1,600,000 :.° 4 4 64,000 
Stoughton Branch,.......... 84,500 4 3 2,562 
Taunton Branch,............ 250,000 4 4 10,000 
Waltham and Watertown,.... 20,000 .. 4 4 800 
WU Se oo os a sks t's oe ve 5,150,000 .. 4 4 206,000 
Worcester and Nashua,...... 15,222 shares, $23 $2 80,444 


TM Pa i 5 Kao du < con cb akubGhe Dh eMERe ceed ce cncsstiabes $ 1,150,156 
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able at Boston in July : 


COUS,......00ee0. $217,191 


Interest on bonds,........ 
Total for July, 1861, 
‘do. dJan., 1861,....... 


do, July, 1860, 


- $ 2,353,231 


..- Manufact 
439,984 .. 


8,049,710 .. 
8,088,759 .. 


The following is a recapitulation of rail-road and other dividends pay- 


dividends,. $545,900 
Rail-road dividends,...... 1,150,156 
.- Total for January, 1860,.. $ 2,962,891 
do, July, 1859,..- 2,270,736 
do. January, 1859,.. 2,485,342 


The Bank of Commerce received instructions in June to pay, when due, 
the July coupons. on the three millions Missouri State bonds issued to 


the Hannib 


and St. Joseph Rail-Road Company. These bonds were 


issued under pr itg, er restrictions, and, in case of default on the part of 


the company, the 
they bei 


tate authorities have the right to foreclose the road, 


a first mortgage on the entire line. The first pt ag of 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph Rail-Road Company are a lien, simply, on 


a million of acres of lan 


The company have also an issue of second 


mortgage bonds which is a second lien on the line. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in his communication to Congress, 


under date July, 
coming year. 
molasses, tea and coffee : 


24 cents on foreign sugar, 

6 cents per gallon on molasses, 
15 cents per Ib. on black tea, 
20 cents per Ib. on green tea, 
5 cents per lb. on coffee, 


Total on sugar, tea and coffee, 


1861, examines closely the sources of revenue for the 
is estimates are as follow for increased duties on sugar, 


Estimated Consumption, 1860, 


300,000 tons, 
28,000,000 gallons, .. 
13,800,000 Ibs. 
16,300,000 Ibs. 

180,000,000 Ibs, 


$ 82,810,000 


Allow for the large stock on hand, on which no duty will be realized, 
and for diminished consumption owing to the increased duty and the 
troubles at the South, the revenue this year may be estimated, as Secre- 
tary Cuass states, at twenty millions of dollars. 


The duties above stated are 


Real property, 
Personal property, 


Total United States, 


$ 32,810,000 


$ 11,272,053,881 
4,830,880,235 





$ 16,102,934,116 


Omitting the seceding States, the amount is as follows: 


Real property, 


Personal property,............00+ee++- nasdbssees 


$ 7,630,530,603 
3,270,227,404 


$10,900,758,007 


The direct tax on these amounts would be as follows: 


One-eighth of one per cent. on $16,102,934,116, $ 20,128,667 
Or, one-fifth of one per cent. on $10,900,758,007, property in the non- 
seceding States,.............. Bede's a ac aa was 600 ccanehee sung ys 21,800,056 


Or, 30-100 of one per cent. on $7,680,530,603, real property only,... 22,891,590 

In other words, the tax of 124 cents per hundred dollars on the whole 
real and personal estate of the country would be $20,128,000. Or, twenty 
cents per hundred dollars on the gross value, excluding the seceding States, 
would be $21,800,000. Or, thirty cents per hundred dollars on the real 
property alone, $22,891,000. 
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One of the three bases will probably be adopted, whereby a revenue 
exceeding twenty millions may be realized. There is no reason, however, 
why the South should be exempt. The Southern States must contribute, 
first or last, their due proportion of the direct tax. 

The public debt on the Ist of July, 1861, was $90,867,828, or less 
than three dollars per capita of the whole population of the United States. 

The Sugar Trade.—The Secretary of the Treasury proposes a duty of 
24 cents per pound on brown sugar; 3 cents on clayed sugar; 4 cents on 
loaf and refined; 24 cents on syrup; 6 cents on candy, and 6 cents per 
gallon on molasses. The stock of sugar on hand on Ist July, 1861, 
was larger than for some years: 


Stock or SuGAR AT THE FOUR PRINCIPAL Ports. 





Hhds. 
¢ ~ — Melado, Bags, Jaca, 
Sroox In Foreign, of Domestic,of  hhds. Bowes as per Spe- Bowes, of 
1,400%bs., 1400tba, ” 1,400 16, af 450 be. ciftcations. 600 Tbe. 
New-York,.... 71,346 .. 4,052 .. 17,426 .. 25,025 .. 190,290 .. 190 
Boston,....... O00 ask ee 166 .. 9,828 .. 144,033 .. 4,315 
Philadelphia,.. 9,943 .. Mk ce Giga es 4,181 .. SMOU o.  bxee 
Baltimore,.... 8,898 .. 1,051 .. 40 .. 2,879 .. 45,888 .. 














Total, July Ist, 93,288 .. 5,364 .. 7,682 .. 40,918 .. 389,191 .. 4,505 


The stock of sugar on hand July 1st, 1861, compared with previous 
years, was as follows: 





Tora Tons, 
1861. 1860, 1859. 1858, 
INOW-ET ORR, 60.60 bee eik eee 64,3890 .. 62,917 .. 59,865 .. 29,237 
MR oh ck ke Kode cc cues 13,6138 .. 9,365 .. 9,239 .. 5,995 
Philadelphia, awh wane wees ace 4,784 .. 4,965 .. 7,936 .. 1,698 
5,922 6,618 2,714 








83,169 83,658 39,644 


The imports of foreign and domestic sugars for four years, January 


to June, (six months,) were as follow : 
ToTaL OF THE FouR Ports. 





Monrns. 1861. 1860. 1859. 1858, 
January, ..........006. tons, 9,877 .. 8,833 .. 13,141 .. 11,708 
is ee eee 20,174 .. 18,497 .. 20,247 .. 18,498 
POO erik ie Sw 41,4383 .. 31,167 .. 88,277 .. 32,894 
NN ia 6 EEE lev wee SEs $0,467. ... 47,727... 48,632 .. 37,239 
May, SECC wireke ees oes 55,652 .. 52,031 .. 42,961 .. 36,038 


45,661 43,409 36,661 





ee 

















203,916 .. 206,667 173,033 

Ws sh cskospecicsas tons, .... .. 52,262 .. 82,646 .. 29,859 
MR oo oes sich voce cees: cues eee ea 
September,...........-...5 Shoe bel RIOD 9,642 .. 15,711 
OM. 56 ee eck ee AMER oes 7,836 .. 10,908 
November,............+0.0- wii See: 8,076 .. 8,011 
GLE ch 08CRs Lia go RR A 48 11,802 








Total in twelve months, . 364,463 .. 295,429 .. 281,064 


Congress, on the 17th July, passed an act authorizing the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to raise $250,000,000, by loans and Treasury notes, for war expenses. Two 
tariff bills are now under consideration in Congress as we go to press with the con- 
cluding portions of this No, The results we will publish in our September No, 
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THE BOOK TRADE, 





1. The Works of Francis Baéon, Baron of Verulam, Lord High Chancellor, &c. 
ra st and edited by Jamas Sreppinc, M.A. 12mro., Vol. vi. Boston: Brown 
'AGGARD, 


The present volume of the Complete Works of Francts Bacon, while it forms the 
sixth volume in the order of publication, is the first volume of the entire series and 
also the first volume of the Philosophical Works. The remaining volumes will be 
ana in regular order from volume one to ten, inclusive. In the first volume 

(volume xi,) was given a portrait of Francis Bacon, when a youth, The 
present volume, as the first of the series, properly contains his portrait at that period 
of life when these works were chiefly composed. The list of subscribers numbers 
nearly one thousand. 


2. The North American Review. July, 1861. Boston: Crossy, Nicnors, Ler & Co, 


The July number of the North American is just out. The following is the table 
of contents:—The Public Lands of the United States; Mrs. Janz Turrett; The 
Venerable Bepr ; Bovvirr’s Law Dictionary and Institute; Life of Major AnprE; 
French Critics and Criticisms; M. Tarne; Burial; The Attic Bee; Francis Bacon; 
ee: New Books on Medicine; The Right of Secession ; Hugu Larmer ; Crit- 
ical Notices; New Publications. The original paper on the Right of Secession, 
which is a review of Jerr, Davis’ message to the rebel Congress, will be read with 
much interest. 


3. Oyelopedia of Anecdotes of Literature and the Fine Arts. By Kayuitr Arvine, 
One vol. a Published by Goutp & Lincoiy, Boston. 


It is hardly possible to s too highly of this excellent work. The laborious 
industry of the author, has brought together an innumerable host of anecdotes from 
every attainable source. It is a charming volume to read, and after one has read it, 
invaluable as a book of reference; affording every facility forthe latter purpose b 
its admirable arrangement and copious indexes. We can heartily commend it to all 
who like to be amused or instructed. 


4. The American Tract Society, Boston, have published recently the following 
volumes: . 

1. Life of Daxtet Sarrorp. 80 cents. 2. Swepensore and his Doctrine. By 
Professor Ponp. 50 cents. 3. Songs for my Children. Illustrated. 30 cents. 
4, Sunday Alphabet of Animals. Mlustrated. 30 cents. 5. Aunt Katie's Talks 
at Bedtime... 25 cents. 6. Walks and Talks. 25cents. 7%. Stories for Little Ones. 
25 cents. 8. 48 Hnvelope Tracts, in neat package. 10 cents. 9. Books for the 
Soldiers: Sketch of Capt. Hevtixy Vicars; Sir Henry Havetocx; The Soldier's 
Mission ; The Soldier's Text Book; and other books in flexible covers, for the 
pocket and knapsack, each 10 cents. 


These recent publications of the Tract Society, instituted at Boston, in 1814, will 
be found unusually interesting. Among those for children, The Sunday Alphabet, 
Stories for Little Ones, and Songs for my Children, are especially attractive; the 
latter possess. all the charm of Mother Goose, with far more wisdom in its rhymes. 
Swepenpore and his Doctrines is a revised edition, in very neat form, of Professor 
Powp’s well known work. The Memoir of Danret Sarrorp is one of the best reli- 
gious biographies that we have ever read; it is a pleasantly written story of the 
outward and inner life of a devoted Christian. The books for soldiers, are also ex- 
cellent, and we should be glad to have thousands of them distributed among the 


men of our army. 
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